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STATION HOUSE, HOTEL AND STEAMBOAT LANDING, 
‘ROUSE’s POINT, NEW YORK. 

The brilliant picture below was drawn for us upon the spot by 
Mr. Kilburn, and faithfully represents one of the most interesting 
localities in the United States.: In the view we are looking south. 
At the point where the steamboat is lying in the distance is seen 
the depot of the Champlain and St. Lawrence Railroad. The 
hotel which appears in the right of our view is situated at the ex- 
treme point of the pier, and adjoins the station of the Ogdensburg 
Railroad, which is not represented in the picture. Rouse’s Point 
is located in a very level tract of country, the whole region being 
flat and unpicturesque, and but little higher than the level of Lake 
Champlain. The land upon which the fort in this neighborhood 
was commenced, was ceded to the United States by the Ashbur- 
ton treaty. The fort is now in the process of completion, about 
three thousand men being employed on it. The village makes a 
very pretty appearance as it stretches along in the distance, with 
its chitineys and trees reflected in the water. The village is in 
Clinton county, and at the head of Lake Champlain, at the ex- 
treme northeast corner of the State of New York. The cars of 
the New York Central Railroad cross the lake by a bridge up- 
wards of 5000. feet in length, the centre of which, almost 300 
feet in length, consists of a species of boat or floating bridge, 
60 arranged that the passing of the cars is not affected by any rise 
or fall in the water. Except when the cars are crossing, it is kept 
open or swung round, so as not to interrupt navigation on the 
lake. The cost of the bridge, independent of the floating por- 
tion, was about 300,000 dollars. Lake Champlain is about 130 
miles in length. Its breadth varies from half a mile to ten miles, 
and its depth from 50 to 280 feet. If we include the expanse em- 
bracing the large islands, the breadth inits widest part will amount 
to 15 miles. Its coast line, incinding all its windings and turnings, 
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is estimated at 280 miles. The principal streams flowing into it 


are the Saranac, Chazy, Au Sable, Missisquoi, and Winooski, 


the outlet of Lakes George and Wood, and other creeks. Its 


principal outlet is the Sorel or Richelieu River, which discharges 


its waters into the St. Lawrence, about 50 miles below Montreal. 
It contains many islands, among which may be mentioned North 
and South Hero, La Motte and Schuyler. The Vermont shores 
of this lake are for the most part fertile and highly cultivated, 
while those of New York are wild, rocky and barren, rising into 
vast mountains, interspersed with lakes, but containing few or no 
bottom lands. In favorable weather, Lake Champlain presents to 
the traveller views of surpassing beauty and magnificence, many 
of the principal peaks, both of the Adirondack group in New 
York, and of the Green Mountains in Vermont being visible from 
the steamboats as they pass from one extremity to the other Its 
waters abound with salmon, trout, pike, and other fish. Lake 
Champlain affords excellent commercial facilities. By means of 
the Chambly Canal and Sorel River improvements, a free naviga- 
tion has been opened, both with the great lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean, while, on the other hand, the Champlain Canal, by con- 
necting it with the Hudson River and Erie Canal, secures an un- 
interrupted water communication with New York city, and the 
principal towns in the interior of the State. The total amount of 
the commerce of the lake, in 1851, was valued at above $26,000,000 
and has greatly increased, of course, since. Im that sum was in- 
cluded about 10,000 tons of iron ore, 9000 tons of blown and bar 
iron, and nearly 3000 tons of pig iron from New York, and above 
116,000,000 feet of lumber, chiefly from Canada, all of which 
passed from the lake to the Champlain Canal. It is estimated 
that the entire commerce of Lake Champlain, in the year above 
named, employed about 200,000 tons of shipping, and 12,000 men. 
States, gulfs, bays, rivers, 


and lakes, are among the most remarkable features of our coun- 
try, and the source of almost incalculable wealth. No portion of 
the globe is more favored in this respect. There are 3620 miles 
of shore line on the northern lakes alone. The whole of the 
United States north of the 42d parallel of latitude is dotted over 
with beautifully transparent sheets of water of varying sizes, from 
a few miles in circumference to those majestic inland seas which 
separate British America from the United States and which chiefly 
merit notice in a national point of view. The five great lakes are 
navigable by steamers of the heaviest tonnage, and by sailing ves- 
sels of large capacity, affording a continuous navigation of 1100 
miles, and by the aid of the Welland Canal around the Falls of 
Niagara, and that around Sault St. Mary, furnish an inland ship 
navigation of 1600 miles. The interior of the United States is 
also veined by some of the grandest rivers on the globe. Almost 
exactly through its middle, from the summit of the great table- 
‘land of Minnesota, rans the Mississippi for 3000 miles, like the 
trunk of a great tree, with its roots in the Gulf of Mexico, and its 
branches extending east to the Alleghanies, and west to the Rocky 
Mountains, receiving the tribute of a hundred other great and im- 
portant streams. And this is only one, although the greatest, of 
our magnificent water courses. These natural advantages have 
aided in the development of the wealth and resources of our coun- 
try to an extraordinary degree. The application of steam to river 
navigation, occurring with this century, gave @n astonishing impe- 
tus to the nation: “But it was reserved for another application of 
steam to make America the marvel of the world. The railway 
system inaugurated a new era of things. We have now, in addi- 
tion to the great arteries of trade and travel, our mighty rivers, 
veins of iron intersecting the States in every direstion, crossing 
and combining with each other, and affording every possible facil- 
ity for transportation and intercommunication. 
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THE BORDER LEAGUE : 


The Camp, the Cabin and the G#ilvserness 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 


BY MRS. ©. F. GERRY. 


[conTINvVED.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


——I feel 
That on the fountain of my heart a seal 
Is set, to keep its waters pure and bright 
For thee. —SHELLEY. 


™® long summer day was almost gone. The sun hung low in 
the horizon, and the far-off west glowed like a sea of fire, with 
wave on wave of crimson, and amber, and royal purple. Rose 
Lake stood gazing at its glory from the place where she had been 
whiling away a part of the afternoon. Tired of her father’s grim 
aspect, and old Margery’s congratulations upon her engagement, 
she had wandered from the cabin, passed the shadows of the thick 
‘woods, crossed the narrowest point of the barrens, which were 
there not more than half a mile wide, and struck into a hazel- 
prairie, where she had sometimes been before, in search of flowers 
or fruit. On, on, on, she waded through the coarse grass, now 
stopping to thrust aside the arrowy stems of the flower, lest she 
should crush their life out with her feet; or to watch a cloud of 
insects humming over some blossom, whose hue they had taken ; 
or listen, half-startled, to a distant king-fisher, whose note rang 
out on the air like the watchman’s rattle she used to hear in her 
native city; or look, as she had a hundred times, at the gorgeous 
prairie bloom, which was then in the heat of the mid-summer, red, 
with a dash of gold. Clusters of hazel, and furze, and sassafras 
bushes, overrun with green tangles of grape and hop vines, rose 
around her, and tall shrubs bent under the weight of luscious ber- 
ries. Hastily forming a rude basket of twigs, she lined it with 
fresh leaves, and began to gather the rich fruitage, tempting as the 
golden apples of the Hesperides. Amid the soft, tremulous shad- 
ows which went drifting over the prairie, the balmy breezes that 
fanned her cheek, and all the other sweet influences of nature, 
Rose gradually lost sight of her hollow betrothal and the desolate 
future that stretched out before her, and grew calm and content. 
Hours slipped by, but she did not heed their flight, till looking up, 
she saw it was almost sunset. 

“ Can it be I haye staid so long?” she said to herself. “I must 
start for home, but there is one cluster of berries I will have before 
Igo.” And turning, she lifted her eyes to a bunch, which hung 
provokingly above her reach. She sprang toward it, and caught 
only the leaves of the bough that bore it. ‘How vexatious !” she 
exclaimed, and made another and another ineffectual leap. She 
was very beautiful as she paused there, her superbly moulded 
figure as full of lithe grace as that of an Arabian girl, and poised 
on.one foot ; her plemp, brown arms extended, with the tip of one 
forefinger just touching the obstinate branch; her olive cheek 
flushed with a richer glow than that of the prairie-rose near her ; 
her dark eyes kindling with excitement; her dewy lips dimpling 
with smiles; her gipsey hat falling back, and her long, midnight 
hair, which had broken loose, sweeping in glossy masses around 
her. 
“ What a beautiful creature!” murmured a stranger, who had 

been watching her from behind a leafy parapet. “Now Ihave a 
good chance to introduce myself. I'll make the best of it.” 

The next moment the refractory bough was bent downward, 
and a hand larger than Rose Lake’s, but well-shaped, dropped the 
coveted cluster of berries into her basket. The girl looked round, 
half-terrified. There stood a young man, tall, stately, and yet 

«graceful. His face was frank, manly, handsome; the large blue 
eyes fixed admiringly on her, had a strange fascination in their 
gaze ; the brow was broad and massive, and the mouth proud and 
decided, but indicating depths of tenderness in the heart beneath. 
He wore a neatly-fitting hunting-suit of gray cloth, and a broad- 
brimmed straw hat, which he removed as he approached Rose. 
The girl colored, as he said, archly : 

“I don’t know but I ought to apologize for my intrusion.” 

“No, no, indeed,” replied Rose; “you have done me a great 
service. I was bent on having that bunch of berries, but I believe 
I never could have reached them alone. I am much obliged to 
you, sir.” 

“Don’t thank me,” interposed the stranger; “the gratitude is 
all on my side. I have been wandering in solitude since morning. 

It is I who should feel thankful to have this monotony broken up 
by such a meeting, and I assure you I am delighted.” 

Rose blushed more deeply than before, not so much at his words 
as at the respectful yet earnest admiration of his look. , 

“ You have been quite successful in your search for berries,” he 
resumed. 

“ Yes; my basket is full. It was my ambition to fill it, and with 
your aid Ihave. I must go home now.” 

The stranger seemed disappointed. 

“Home!” he echoed ; “ may I ask where your home is ?” 

As he spoke, he noticed that the bloom and light passed from 
the girl’s face, and a kind of shiver crept over her frame. 

“O,” she said, sadly, “’tis two miles from here, I should think, 
beyond the barrens. If I don’t hasten, night will overtake me 
before I get there. Good-by, sir!” And she turned from him. 

“ Stay,” said the stranger, hurriedly following her, not with the 
boldness of Basil le Croix, but the knightly deference of a true 


gentleman ; “we must not part thus. I am anxious to know more 
of the pleasant vision that has crossed my path. May I not walk 
with you as you go homeward? Indeed it is hardly safe for you 
to go alone, and I shall be only too happy to linger at your side.” 

“O, if you wish it,” stammered Rose, in the utmost confusion, 
“T will gladly put myself under your protection.” 

The young man smiled. 

“You shall know whom you thus honor,” he said, in the rich 
voice that seemed to Rose like deep-toned music. ®I am Clifford 
Thornton, of Massachusetts, a soldier. I am travelling with a 
government expedition, destined for the Rocky Mountains. Our 
company have encamped in this neighborhood, waiting for sup- 
plies to come up the river. And now, may I ask a like confidence 
from you?” 

Again the warm blood mounted even to the girl’s temples. 

“T am Rose, the only child of Giles Lake, the backwoodsman,” 
she said, simply. 

“A thousand thanks!” exclaimed Thornton; and shouldering 
his rifle, he took her basket on one arm, and they sauntered on. 

That walk in the mellow twilight with Clifford Thornton, how 
short it was to Rose! Thecloud which had flitted across her face, 
at the thought of home, was soon dispelled by the young man’s 
varied conversation, and she chatted and laughed with something 
of her olden joyousness. When they came in sight of the cabin, 
the shadow once more settled on her countenance, and pausing, 
she said : 

“ We are almost home, sir.” 

The young man started. 

“So soon?” he murmured, regretfully. “ How sorry I am that 
we have not half a dozen miles to walk !”” 

Rose did not reply to this gallant speech, but it sent a thrill of 
delight through her whole frame. In another moment her heart 
grew heavy with a new cause of anxiety. What would her father 
say, in his present mood, if he should see her with a stranger? 
She saw plainly that she must dismiss Thornton, and go the rest 
of the way alone. She would not tell a falsehood, and so she 
said, bravely : 

“Excuse me, Mr. Thornton, but you must leave me now. My 
father has his peculiarities, and he would be very angry if he should 
find me in your company.” 

Clifford Thornton looked down into the troubled eyes uplifted 
to him, and respected the frankness which had thus appealed to 
him. 

“T will go if you will it,” he murmured. “Heaven forbid that 
I should arouse your father’s anger! But before we part, give me 
some token of this walk. I do not need a memorial of it, and yet 
I should like to have one.” 

With trembling fingers, Rose selected several clusters of the 
nicest berries, among them that which he had plucked, but he put 
them aside. 

“No, no—not these,” he said; “they will last but a day. A 
flower can be treasured long after its bloom and fragrance have 
gone.” 

“Then you shall have this,” murmured Rose; and she broke 
off a spray of blossoms, and handed it to him. 

The young man eagerly accepted it, and drawing it through his 
button-hole, continued, earnestly : 

“ Be assured I shall hoard it as a miser hoards his gold. And 
now, good-night; I cannot say Miss Lake; you have so sweet a 
name that you must allow me to call you by that. Good-night, 
Rose !” 

He had just touched his lips to the dimpled hand resting on the 
handle of the basket, when an arrow whizzed by, just grazing his 
ear, and buried its barb deep in the prairie soil. Rose reeled, and 
involuntarily Clifford Thornton flung his strong arm about her, 
while his keen, blue eyes swept the lonesome barrens around them. 
From whose bow-string had that deadly weapon sped? Thornton 
half-expected to sce some Indian hunter skulking through the 
gloom ; but it was Basil le Croix, who, wild with jealous rage, stole 
off through the rank, rustling grass, muttering : 

“ Sacre! an inch nearer, and he would have been a dead man; 
but I can wait a little—I can wait. Revenge loses nothing of its 
flavor as it grows old. But as true as I am a living man, that 
young upstart shall pay high for his boldness! Meddle with Rose 
Lake if you will, stranger, but look out for the after-piece! Look 
out, for I am at your heels !” 

While this had been passing, the evening-star had lit her silvery 
torch, and the fair young moon drifted up from the verge of the 
prairic, and journeyed on toward the paler glories of the milky 
way. Rose knew that supper was waiting for her in the cabin, 
and that her prolonged stay would make the inmates uneasy, per- 
haps suspicious. Suddenly she heard a shrill whistle peculiar to 
her father when he was irritated, and the impatient bark of Keeper, 
and she was certain that Lake was watching for her. 

“I must hurry home,” she said, hastily. 

“I dare not leave you,” interposed Thornton. “I fear Indians 
are still lurking about; and if anything should harm you, I could 
never forgive myself. Would it not be better to brave your father’s 
displeasure than to fall into their hands ?” 

The girl paused, irresolute, but at that instant somebody came 
sauntering along, humming a snatch of an old song. It was Mike, 
her father’s chore-boy. His quick cye cauglt sight of her before 
she spoke. 

“Why, Rose!” he said, stopping in wonder. 

“0, Mike, Mike, how glad I am to see you!” 

“T leave Miss Lake in your care,” said Thornton. “I trust 
she will find you a gallant protector.” Then turning toward Rose, 
he murmured : “TI hope we shall meet again without the perils to 
which we have just been exposed.” 

He cut the words short, for his restless glance had spied another 


arrow speeding through the air. Quick as thought, he ben=— 
ward, and held up his hand to shield Rose. In the twinkling . 
an eye, the weapon cleft his hand, quivering in the torn flesh like 
a needle-point. An exulting laugh went by on the summer breeze, 
but nobody heard it, save Mike, the chore-boy, and he looked 
eagerly round. But Basil le Croix was effectually concealed by 
the high weeds, among whose mazes he had taken refuge. When 
he crept away fifteen minutes before, he had no idea of molesting 
Thornton again that night; but a strong impulse had sent him 
back. He had overheard their talk, his blood boiling with fury. 
“Ha, ha!” he said to himself; “it’s plain to see why she wont 
listen to me. She has a lover, and meets him clandestinely.”’ 
And breaking away from every restraint, in his madness he again 
tightened the bow-string, and sent the weapon on its fatal errand. 

While Thornton sat helpless on the ground, Rose and Mike 
ministered to his wants as best they could. Brave Rose! it was 
her slight fingers that drew the arrow from the wound, and tried 
to staunch the fast-flowing crimson tide. She was in the midst of 
these kind offices, when a hardy pioneer camo by, on his way home 
from his day’s toil. 

“Great heavens!” he exclaimed, “what have we here 
wounded man, eh ?” 

“Yes,” replied Thornton; “some red-skin has taken a fancy to 
shoot at me. It is an ugly wound, but nothing dangerous.” 

“Let me see,” resumed the other. And as he bent over it, his 
brow knit. ‘TI’ll tell you what, stranger,” he continued, “it’s a 
bad business. Where’s the arrow? have you got it?” 

Mike produced it ; and the pioneer, eyeing it closely, cried : 

“Heaven help us! This is a poisoned arrow! "Tis tipped with 
the deadliest poison the old Indian hags can distil !’”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep ; 
And in his simple show he harbors treason. 

The fox barks not when he would steal the lamb. 

No, no, my sovereign Gloster is a man 

Unsounded yet and full of deep deceit.—SuHakspgars. 


Ir was midnight when Basil le Croix crept into the camp of the 
fur-traders. Wary as his movements were, old Abel Ward heard 
him, and started from the spot where he had been half-reclining 
against his pack, but all the rest of the party were breathing heavily 
in that deep slumber which locks the senses in the middle of the 
night. 

“What! are you awake yet, Ward ?” said Le Croix, in evident 
surprise. “I suppose, though, you are keeping guard.” 

“No,” replied the trapper, drawing his hat lower over his eyes ; 
“they thought there wa’n’t no need on’t; but I was detarmined to 
set up and watch the old fort yonder. I thought mebbe I should 
see the curis light agin. I can’t rest till I know suthin’ more 
about this mystery.” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed Le Croix. “I sha’n’t bother my head to 
pry into it. The Indians, or ghosts, or whoever they be, may 
revel there to their hearts’ content; I sha’n’t meddle with them so 
long as they don’t with me.” 

But had Abel Ward closely studied the expression of the speak- 
er’s face, he would have seen that he was nervously anxious, not 
only to dismiss the subject then, but to have the trapper relinquish 
his design of unravelling the enigma. His words were scarcely 
uttered, when, booming across the prairie, came the report of the 
three minute-guns which had startled Giles Lake. Then the mys- 
tic light sent its glow through the loop-holes of the fort, burned 
for a few moments, and went out.- Abel Ward was the first to 
break the silence. 

“Wal, now, if that aint singelar!” he said, musingly, as he took 
a fresh quid from his steel tobacco-box ; “they are reglar as clock- 
work in their doins over there. Evry night sence we’ve camped 
here, we’ve hearn the guns and seen the strange light. I declare 
I should like ter know the truth of the matter. I mean to start 
this minnit and explore the old fort from top to bottom.” 

“Abel Ward,” cried Le Croix, in the utmost concern, “you 
wont do so rash a thing!” 

“Why, what is there to be afeared of? If they’re Injuns, I’ve 
seen too many of ’em in my day to flinch a hair now. If they’re 
ghosts, I’ve no need to fear ’em, for I never willingly harmed the 
dead. So I’m bound to start for the ruin; and if I come back at 
all, I shall be wiser than I was when I went.” And the trapper 
began to button his coat. . 

“Don’t go, Ward,” urged Le Croix; “it would be madness to 
set out alone. Wait till some of the rest can go with you. Be- 
sides, I want your company in another direction. I’ve got busi- 
ness down river.” 

“Ha! what’s in the wind?’ ejaculated Ward, with a curious 
grimace. “Can I sarve you? If so, tell me, and I’m on hand.” 

“Yes, yes—you're the very person I need. I believe I can rely 
on you.” 

“ Sartain, sartain,” rejoined the old man. 

“Then come with me,” continued Le Croix, relapsing into his 
usual bold, swaggering air. “I'll explain when we get beyond 
ear-shot of the camp,” he added, in a low tone ; and locking his 
arm in that of*Ward, he hurried away till they reached that point — 
of the Mississippi where Le Croix and Hortense had embarked in 
the morning, and his boat yet lay rocking on the waters. Le 
Croix motioned his companion to follow him into the skiff; but 
the trapper drew back. 

“ Basil le Croix,” he said, firmly, “I don’t go another inch till 
I know my errand.” 

Le Croix did not reply at once, but flinging off his hat, bared 
his brow to the cool river air. As he stood there, the moonlight 
shone full upon his face. What a face it was, flushed to almost a 
purple hue, with burning eyes, and lips compressed into a cold, 
hard resolve! No wonder it wore such an aspect—there was mur- 
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Sh his heart! Even Abel Ward felt a tremor strange to him, as | far behind them, and they had threaded the windings of the rough “ How far are you going?” asked Le Croix. 
e looked at the guilty fur-merchant. western roads, now passing through solemn old woods pervaded “A powerful long ways, when I and the colt are so tired—clear 


“ What have you been about, Le Croix?” he said, reading that 
countenance with his keen eye. ‘‘ You might as well know fust 
as last that I wont jine you in any rascally work.” 

“Of course not,” muttered his companion. ‘“ Why, I’ve been 
doing nothing in the world this evening, but shooting at a mark 
with a cross-bow. And now for the remainder of my confession : 
it is a love affair, Ward.” 

“OQ, you told us about that the other night, and we drank the 
health of your charmer—Rose Lake, wa’n’t it?” 

“Yes; but another woman is trying to break it up. I paid her 
some attention before I knew Rose, but I never gave her any 
reason to think I should marry her. She, however, fancies herself 
deeply wronged, and has followed me out here, led on by a wild 
thirst for revenge. She has played a pretty game with Rose 
already by warning her against me, and the like, and I want to 
dispose of her.” 

Again Abel Ward started. Z 

“Don’t be alarmed,” interposed Le Croix; “there is no cause. 
I only mean to take her to a place where she will not get back 
soon; but I must do this by stratagem, or she’ll dog my steps as 
long as I live.” . 

“Wall, wall,” said Ward, stepping into the boat, “go ahead. 
It aint in me to hinder any honest love-making.” 

Impelled by those strong arms, the boat shot down the mighty 
stream to the lonesome spot where Le Croix had left it before he 
took Hortense to the inn. 

“T’ve got to go across the country a little way,” he said, to 
Abel Ward, “and will leave you in charge of the boat.” 

“Just as you say,” replied the trapper ; and Le Croix hurried off. 

In the meantime, Hortense was watching anxiously for her lov- 
er’s return. With womanly pride, she had been trying to render 
herself as attractive as she possibly could. She had combed out 
the dark tangles of her hair, and woven it with great care into 
those exquisite French braids Le Croix used to admire so much ; 
procuring needle and thread from the landlady, she had mended 
her torn garments, and arranged them with more taste, even tying 
a bright ribbon round her slender neck ; but she could not smooth 
away the hard lines which sorrow had drawn on her thin face. 
And still as she sat there waiting for him, she looked tidy, inter- 
esting, almost beautiful. At length sho heard a well-known step 
in the narrow entry. 

“ Basil has come!” she murmured ; and with a quick, glad cry, 
bounded to meet him. 

“You've renewed your youth in my absence, Hortense,” he 
said, folding her to his heart. ‘I was belated, as I feared I might 
be, but here I am at last. There is no time to be lost; my boat 
is waiting, and I am all impatience to see you in pleasanter lodg- 
ings than this hovel affords. Get ready as soon as you can.” 

Hortense smiled, gathered her cloak about her, and tied her 
hood under her chin. Then the poor deluded woman went forth, 
supported by him who, she fondly believed, was to make the bright- 
ness of her future life atone for all the gloom of the past. 

Abel Ward started as the large, melting, creole eyes of Hortense 
beamed upon him when Le Croix handed her to her seat in the 
boat. It seemed to him as if hoe had seen them before, but where 
he could not tell. 

They rowed till morning, and then moored the skiff in sight of 
a village situated on a distant plain. 

“We had better part company now,” said Le Croix, as the three 
disembarked. “I don’t really know how long I shall be obliged 
to stay here, and you, of course, want to get back to the camp.” 

“‘By George!” cried the trapper, “I'll take care of myself, I’ll 
warrant you. Good-by!” And leaping into the boat again, Abel 
Ward rowed leisurely up the river. For a time he appeared pain- 
fully abstracted, but suddenly a bright thought flashed across his 
puzzled brain. 

“That'll do,” he muttered; “ Eph’s a chip of the old block! 
I'd trust him where I wouldn’t go myself at my time of life.” 
And giving the oars a few vigorous pulls, his boat soon shot into 
an inlet, overshadowed by tangled masses of vines. Here he 
landed, and hurried along the bank, till he reached a small cabin— 
the house of his only son. A buxom woman, with two or three 
flaxen-haired children playing about her feet, stood in the low 
door, with her brown arms akimbo. 

“ Well, there now,” she said, while a smile of genuine satisfac- 
tion lighted up her rosy face, “if this aint you, Father Ward. I’m 
right glad to see you.” 

The trapper cordially returned her greeting, and then asked, 
hastily : 

“Is Eph to hum ?” 

“Yes; he’s round somewheres. I don’t think he'll be gone 
long. He went out to shoot some fowl for dinner.” 

“T hope he’ll come back right away,” said the old man; “I 
want to see him terribly.” 

He had scarcely spoken, when a brace of fine dogs sprang for- 
ward to the trapper with a joyful bark, and the next moment their 
owner appeared. Eph Ward had not the mascular frame of his 
father ; his form was slender, but full of life and vigor, and every 
movement of his supple limbs had the agility of the mountain 
chamois, that with fleet foot scales the glacier heights of the Alps. 
The old man and his son warmly clasped hands, and then Abel 
Ward, taking him aside, told him about the errand on which he 
had come with Le Croix, and they soon grew grave and earnest in 
some confidential talk. Leaving them, we will follow Basil le 
Croix and Hortense. 

At the village Ward had seen, the fur-merchant procured two 
well-trained horses, lifted Hortense to the back of the gentlest, and 
mounted the other himself Ere-noon, the village had been left 


by a soft mellow light, now emerging into prairies, where the sun 
shone hot on their heads, and now fording silvery creeks ; but most 
of the way their journey was quite solitary. Two or three times 
they met a pioneer out in search of game; occasionally an emi- 
grant wagon crossed their path, or some bold desperado shot into 
sight a moment, and then disappeared, and for awhile a young 
man, mountedon a wild gray colt, followed at a respectful dis- 
tance; but their ride had no thrilling adventure. Basil le Croix 
had no reason to draw the pistols from his belt that day. They 
stopped to rest their weary horses now and then in the cool shade ; 
they gathered Indian figs and gooseberries purple with ripeness, 
and summer grapes, and feasted from time to time, and dipping 
up water in cups which Hortense formed of leaves, drank long, 
deep, refreshing draughts ; and the poor weak woman, though at 
last she grew so tired that she could hardly sit erect in her saddle, 
thought the journey delightful. 

It was evening when they stopped before a large rambling pile 
of buildings. 

“ What’s wanted ?” asked the gate-keeper. 

“Tell the abbess that Basil le Croix waits admittance,” was the 
reply. 

In a few moments the gate was thrown wide open, and Le Croix 
and Hortense rode along a broad avenue, bordered with cotton- 
wood, and poplar, and catalpa trees, till they came in full view of 
the edifice. The windows of the little chapel were all a-glow with 
light, ‘and the rich ‘melody of the organ, blent with the sweet 
solemn voices of chanting nuns, could be distinctly heard, for it 
was the vesper hour, and this was the Convent of St. Mary’s. 
Hortense manifested no surprise when she saw the chapel cross 
glisten in the moonlight, for on the way Le Croix had prepared 
her mind as to the place of refuge to which she was journeying. 

“The superior is my friend,” he said, “though I have met her 
only a few times. I rescued her from drowning a year or two 
ago, and can ask anything reasonable at her hands. It will be 
best, however, to pass you off as my sister.” 

“She will not think of me as a novice, will she?” interposed 
Hortense. 

“No—O, no; I shall take care of that.” 

Thus the matter had been settled between them, and therefore 
Hortense felt perfectly content with the home his kindness had 
provided for her. 

Basil le Croix led her into a lofty vestibule, where a servant met 
the pair, and conducted them into the superior’s audience-room. 

“‘ The abbess is in the chapel at vespers,” said the menial, “ but 
she will be in soon.” 

Le Croix and his companion sat some time in silent expectancy ; 
then they heard a step, and glanced round. A woman was glid- 
ing toward them. She was a lady of stately presence, with a 
form whose graceful outline could not be wholly lost in the prim 
conventual garb she wore; her face was pale and classical, and 
great, black Italian eyes, full of slumberous fire, looked out from 
the soft shadow of her veil. She spoke to the new-comers in 
French, but after a brief conversation, Le Croix began to talk in 
Italian, she occasionally dropping a few words, and often glancing 
at Hortense. Theo weary traveller did not understand what they 
were saying, or she would not have sat so quietly leaning back in 
her chair. 

The story Le Croix told was this: that his companion was his 
only sister ; that he was obliged to leave the country on a long and 
dangerous mission, from which he might not return for years, if 
ever, and that he knew of no place where he could leave her so 
safely as within the bosom of the church. He said further that 
she was ignorant of the facts connected with his absence, and 
would expect him back before six months, perhaps; that she had 
better not be undeceived with regard to it till she should have be- 
come accustomed somewhat to the routine of convent life, and 
that then the truth should be divulged, and she should commence 
her novitiate. 

Preliminaries arranged, Le Croix informed Hortense of the suc- 
cess of his plan, and that he must leave her at once. She followed 
him to the threshold, her eyes moist, her lips tremulous. 


“Keep up a good heart, dearest Hortense,” murmured Le Croix. 
“Tt is hard to part, but I shall be easy about you now. Good- 
night!’ He pressed his lips to her’s, wrung her hand, and slowly 
sauntered away. 

Hortense watched him till he was out of sight, and then turned 
to retrace her steps to the superior’s room. She had gone but a 
few paces when the abbess met her, and with grave but sympathet- 
ie words, led her to her little dormitory. Hortense threw herself 
down on the low bed, and soon fell asleep. No gnawing heart- 
ache broke in upon her sweet slumber; she fully trusted Basil le 
Croix once more, and pleasant dreams of him haunted her sleep. 

As soon as Le Croix was well beyond the confines of the monas- 
tie grounds, he broke into a loud laugh. “‘ Hortense is out of the 
way,” he muttered ; “ we'll see if she will come between me and 
Rose again. And now I must do my best to get back to the 
camp ; I’ve enough to look after there. I hope Abel Ward wont 
take it into his head to explore the old fort till I am ready to have 
him. And Rose Lake—I wonder how she feels about her dead 
lover? for those arrows make sure work. I hope I shall be in 
season for the burial.” 

At this moment, the horse Hortense had ridden, and which ho 
was now leading, gave a sudden leap, almost throwing him from 
his saddle. He looked round for the cause. A young man was 
passing, mounted on a gray colt, and Le Croix reeognized him as 
the traveller he had seen in the early part of the day. 

“Hallo there!’ cried the stranger; you seem to have trouble 
with your horses. Can I do anything for you?” 


up to Woodfield.” 

Le Croix could not express an exclamation of delight, for a new 
idea dawned upon him. 

“Woodfield!” he cried; “that’s not more than ten miles from 
Westville, is it? I got my horses there. What shall I give you 
to take back this one, while I ride on as fast as I can with the 
other ?” 

“Why, the roads aint none of the best, and I’m most beat out; 
but money don’t grow on every bush, and seein’ it’s you, I’ll do 
the job for five dollars.” 

“Agreed !” and Le Croix, glad to close the bargain, handed the 
young stranger the required sum, and dashed off. 

He had gone some distance, when he drew rein, struck by a 
thought, which had not occurred to him in his haste. 

“What if the rascal should take to his heels now with the horse 
Bickford lent me?” he said, half-audibly. ‘ Well, I can’tgpend 
time to look after him, at any rate. I must goon.” And away 
he sped again. 

At length he was obliged to strike into a wood. When he first 
spurred into the narrow forest-path, the moon was shining glo- 
riously, and the scene around him calm and peaceful; but as he 
proceeded, shadows thickened ; the trees rose about him in tall 
columns, their broad boughs and dense foliage at last shutting out 
almost every glimpse of the blue arch overhead. Amid this great 
solitude, a strange awe crept over Basil le Croix. The very wind 
which swept through those dim aisles seemed full of mysterious 
whispers; the narrow creck, gurgling on through the darkness, 
had, to his excited fancy, taken a mournful voice ; the moonbeams 
shed but a ghostly glimmer through the trembling leaves; and 
when the shy eyes of a young fawn peered at him, as she started 
up from her covert, he drew back, their gaze was so sad, so wistful. 
The brand set on Cain seemed burning on his brow and deep into 
his heart. 

Wild, almost delirious fantasies thronged his heated brain. He 
pictured the death of the stranger whom he had shot in his jealous 
rage,—the distant home which would be made desolate,—the mo- 
ther and sisters who would wait and watch with sickening sus- 
pense for him who would never come again, while the nameless 
grave in the far West would grow green with prairie-grass. He 
had not before fully realized the extent of his guilt, but now it 
settled upon him with crushing weight. He thought how that sin 
would be with him sleeping and waking, alone and when sur- 
rounded by his fellow-men, idle or busy with traffic, rising up a 
ghostly presence through all his life, laying a skeleton hand on 
every blossom-crowned cup of bliss, sending its words of doom to 
drown the gush of festal music, and standing grim and portentous 
beside his death-bed. Ah! in that wood, cooled with breezes of 
summer, watered by rippling streams, perfumed by incense sweeter 
than any which ever curled in vapory clouds from golden censers, 
Basil le Croix found only gloom, unrest and remorse. He breathed 
more freely when he passed out again into the open prairie, but 
there his stormy heart was still in torture. The heat-lightning 
which began to flash through the gathering clouds in the east, 
seemed a pen of fire writing “‘ Guilty!” before his straining eyes; 
the muttering of the far-off thunder, the solemn eyes of the stars, 
appeared to upbraid him. Thus the night passed, and morning 
came. 

Faint and weary, he went into a roadside inn, and called for 
breakfast. But the place was all astir with the tidings that a young 
traveller from New England had been cruelly shot with a poisoned 
arrow some miles up the river; the news had been brought by a 
neighbor, who had heard it from some of the keel-boatmen. Basil 
le Croix sat down to the table with a flushed cheek. A savory 
meal was before him, but he could not eat, for he fancied the house- 
hold appeared suspicious of him. He crowded down a few mor- 
sels, and rising, flung a silver coin on the rude bar, and hastened 
away. 

About sunset he reached the place where he had hired his horses 
for the journey. The young man with whom he had bargained to 
take back one was already there, and stood whittling with a zest 
which betrayed his Yankee origin. 

“ Well,” he said, triumphantly, as Le Croix rode up, “I’ve got 
tother beast safe home.” 

The fur-merchant started like a man waking from somo horrid 
dream ; for hours he had been so lost in harrowing reflections, that 
he had not thought of the stranger he had met near the Convent of 
St. Mary’s. 

“O,” he replied, drawing his hand across his brow, as was his 
custom when confused, “I—I—am very glad—to sce you, sir. 
You have proved yourself worthy of trust.” 

“Yes, I reckon so. ’T'was a powerful bad job, and I got sick 
of my bargain a good many times; but I wouldn’t back out 
nohow.” 

“Wouldn’t you take a drop of whiskey with me?” asked Le 
Croix. 

“No, no; thank ye, sir; I never take none now-a-days, ’cause 
it flies up in my head ; but I am jest as much obleeged as though 
I’d drinked a quart.” 

“Then I must take a solitary glass,” said Le Croix, moving 
toward the open door of the little tavern. 

The landlord was busy with a group of other customers, and 
the far-merchant walked to the window, and stood for'a time gaz- 
ing at the Mississippi, as its waters swept by in the distance. 
“ How am I going to row thirty miles against that strong current 
in this plight?” he said, half-audibly. “My nerves are all un- 
strung now.” He held up one hand as he spoke; it trembled like 


the silver-lined leaves of the poplar rustling just outside; great 
drops of sweat beaded his forehead, and the veins which traversed 
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it were swollen till they seemed like knotted cords. It seemed as 
if he could not go another step, and he sank down on a rude settle, 
and tried to compose himself to rest. 

All at once his hot cheek blanched to livid paleness; his very 
heart appeared to stand still. The knot of men around the bar 
were gossiping about the poisoned arrow. They supposed an 
Indian had sent the deadly missile on its errand, but Le Croix did 
not heed this in his excitement. 

“I cannot stay even here,” he muttered ; and springing from his 
seat, he replaced his slouched hat, and hurrying to the bar, called 
for a pint of whiskey. With wild eagerness he drank it, and 
dashed from the house. 

“ That’s a desperate looking fellow,” said the landlord. 

One after another of the drinking group assented, and a little 
old man, lounging hard by, rose and followed Le Croix. Bend- 
ing low over his knotty cane, he moved along, and at last laid his 
hand heavily on the merchant’s shoulder. Le Croix turned as if 
an adder had stung him, half-expecting to see some stern accuser. 
But at sight of @ie old man’s sharp face, and cold, steel-gray eyes, 
he gave way to a hearty laugh. 

“ By our lady,” he cried, “ if this isn’t fortunate! I was wish- 
ing from the bottom of my soul that I could meet anybody who 
would be a friend in need, and Math Nichols, you never failed me.” 

The two shook hands cordially, and went onward together, Le 
Croix telling his companion, as they proceeded, most of the events 
connected with Rose and himself, with which our readers are 
already familiar. 

“Have you heard anything about the young man’s death ?”’ he 
asked, hurriedly. 

“No, no,’’ rejoined the old man; “I’ve been away the whole 
time, and back in the wilderness, too. First I knew of the mat- 
ter, I learned at the tavern you just leftso unceremoniously. Take 
care, Le Croix. If you don’t control yourself better, you'll get 
into trouble mighty quick.” 

“Sacre!” growled the merchant; “what could I do when they 
began to talk about it with such gusto? I was half-crazed, Math.” 

“T should think so by the way you acted. You must take a 
few more lessons of me. I could have kept a smooth face, I'll 
bet.”’ 

“I must indeed,” resumed Le Croix. “I’d give my largest 
bag of Spanish doubloons if I had the self-command you have. 
But how can I go back to the camp to-night? It is a long, hard 
pull up the river, and I am tired to death.” 

“ What makes you in such a hurry ?” 

“Hurry? Do you ask that question, Math Nichols, after what 
I’ve told you? I’m confoundedly anxious about Rose. I want 
to know how she bears her affliction. Besides, it would be well 
enough to sympathize with her, poor girl! But there is yet another 
reason more weighty with you, I dare say. Among our party we 
have Abel Ward.” 

“What! old Abel Ward, the trapper?” 

“Yes, the very same. We are trading with him for furs; he 
brings us some of the best we get. But he is terribly concerned 
about the mysterious sights and sounds at the old fort. He has 
heard the midnight guns, and seen ‘the curis light,’ as he calls it, 
and he’s bent on exploring the ruin.” 

A volley of oaths burst from the lips of Math Nichols, but Le 
Croix said, soothingly : 

“Never mind ; I shall outwit him yet. I took him off with me 
as far as I could when I came down, on purpose to keep him away 
from the fort; and if Ican get back to-night, I can prevent his 
going till I’m ready to have him.” 

“Well,” said Nichols, somewhat mollified, “if you’re so hard 
pushed as this, I must help you. I know where two strong men 
have been lying idle these three days ; it wont hurt them to take a 
pull at the oars.” 

“Bravo!” cried Le Croix ; and the pair hastened on to the river. 

The shadows of eventide were beginning to gather over the 
great waters of the Mississippi, as a boat, in which sat Basil le 
Croix and two stout oarsmen, glided up the river. The report of 
the minute-guns broke in upon the stillness of the summer night, 
as Le Croix sprang to the shore a few rods below his encampment, 
and muttering a few words in French to each other, the three men 
parted. 


CHAPTER VI. 
all the chords with might— 

We will now return to the little group we left on the verge of 
the dismal barrens not far from Giles Lake’s cabin. Courageous 
as the backwoodsman’s daughter was, she could not repress a 
shriek of terror when the pioneer declared that the arrow with 
which Clifford Thornton had been wounded was poisoned. The 
young man did not speak, but his face paled, and he trembled 
from head to foot, as he looked down at the wound round which 
dark circles were already gathering. 

“ What shall we do?” cried Rose, turning to the pioneer. 

“ You have asked a hard question,” he replied, sadly ; “there’s 
no kind of a weapon I’m so mortally afraid of as these poisoned 
arrows. But we mustn’t let him die here without trying to save 
him.” 

“ There’s a physician in our company,” interposed Thornton. 
“ve known him to act as a surgeon; perhaps he would—” He 
broke off, for a sudden thrill of pain darted through his hand and 
up the arm to the shoulder. A faint, sickening sensation stole 
over him; his heart throbbed heavily; the blood went leaping 
through his veins in a lava-tide; his breath came gaspingly up. 
Wider, and wider, and wider grew the circles around his hand ; 


hotter burned the flush on his cheek; keener grew the pangs, 
which now shot through his whole frame. In the glow ot his 
manhood’s dreams, young Thornton was dying. 

For a few moments he saw the dark eyes of Rose shining upon 
him with what seemed an angel’s compassion ; he heard her voice 
murmuring in his ear; he felt a warm tear on his brow, as she 
bent to pillow his head more softly. Then he thought of the 
grave, of the “‘ Land of the hereafter,”’ of his early home amid the 
green hills of Berkshire, and at last lost all consciousness. He 
did not see the two persons who darted toward him through the 
shadows of the gloaming. One was Mike, the chore-boy, who 
had been away on some errand; the other an Indian princess, in 
the prime of life, tall, dark and regal-looking enough to have sat 
on the throne of the Bourbons. With the quickness of her race, 
she knelt beside Thornton, and lifted his swollen and discolored 
hand. 

“Ugh! ugh!’ she muttered; “bad wound—bad wound; but 
Luane brings a cure.” And she drew a small flask from a kind 
of hunting-pouch she wore slung across her shoulders. 

Rose Lake, the pioneer and Mike looked on in wonder, as she 
poured a part of its contents over the wound, rubbing it gently 
with her fingers, and murmuring a wild incantation. Then she 
let a few drops fall through his half-parted purple lips, and paus- 
ing, watched him intently. The effect of her antidote seemed 
more than magical. Gradually the dark circles faded from Thorn- 
ton’s hand, the swelling subsided, the virulent fever in his blood 
began gradually to cool. He opened his eyes, and raising himself 
on one elbow, glanced inquiringly around. ‘Rose was the first to 
8 
“You are safe—I believe you are safe!” she cried, joyfully. 
“We had given you up, when this squaw came to the rescue.” 

Thornton looked the gratitude he could not express in words, 
and the Indian woman was turning away, when Rose exclaimed : 
“Don’t leave us yet!” 

“He will live,” replied the woman. “The chieftain’s wife 
must go back to her lodge.” 

“ But first tell us how you came here, and where you got such 
an antidote.” 

“Ugh!” continued the Indian stranger; “‘ Luane belongs to a 
race that never forget an injury or a kindness. Last spring, that 
boy”’—and she pointed to Mike—“ befriended one near to me. I 
told him whenever he wanted a favor of our tribe, to come to me. 
To-night, when I was braiding mats by the wigwam door, he ran 
up and told how this pale-faced stranger had been shot. He asked 
if I could not find a cure, and I said, ‘ Yes, yes!’ I know the 
secrets of our tribe.” She tossed her head as if proud of her 
knowledge, and paced to and fro for some moments in deep 
thought. Then patting Rose on the cheek, she resumed: “ Young 
girl, with eyes like the stars at night, and lips like the red cherries, 
would you know how I found out this great secret of healing? It 
is a custom among us, once in so many moons, to distill a deadly 
liquid. Into that liquid our braves thrust their arrows before they 
go forth on the war-path, and no enemy can stand against them. 
The woman who prepares the poison must die, but after all, there 
is not a squaw in the tribe who would shrink from the task. They 
think that the Great Spirit will lead them into the pleasantest 
places of the beautiful hunting-grounds in heaven, if they sacrifice 
themselves to build up their race. Three years ago it fell to my 
daughter Tululah to distill the fatal poison.” 

“And did she throw her life away ?” queried Rose, eagerly. 

“ Wait,” said the woman; “you shall hear. Tululah was the 
most beautiful of the Indian girls ; I, her mother, loved her as my 
own soul. When I thought of the poison, I grew sick at heart. 
I could not sleep on the softest skins in the lodge ; I could not eat ; 
I could not rest anywhere. At last, at midnight, I ventured into 
the sacred tent of the medicine-man. I hid myself, and watched, 
and listened. He was mixing herbs and roots to cure the sick, 
and by-and-by he muttered, holding up a flask, ‘This would cure 
the women who die when they distill the poison; but I must not 
tell them. I must keep it secret, for I have sworn to, before the 
chieftains of the tribe and the spirits of our fathers.’ He laid it 
carefully away ; but wher. he went out at daybreak to gather plants 
fresh with the morning dew, I stole from my hiding-place ; I seized 
the treasure ; I darted off as fast as my feet could carryme. Tulu- 
lah bent over the kettle where the poison was simmering ; her face 
was like the dead, her hands cold as ice, her voice gone; but I 
saved her!” 

“Thank God!” cried Rose; and Mike asked, earnestly : 

“ But didn’t they punish you and her both ?” 

The woman shook her head. 

“No; they believe to this day what the medicine-man tells them 
—that an angel entered the tent during his absence, and carried off 
the wonderful flask to Tululah. There, now, Tululah’s mother 
must go.” 

“Not yet,” interposed Thornton. ‘“ You have rescued me from 
an appalling death ; how shall I ever repay you ?” 

“ The wife of the Sioux chieftain asks no pay. The boy was 
kind; she cured you for his sake.” 

She looked very stately as she stood there, with her heavy 
blanket falling in ample folds about her, and her head with its 
tuft of crimson feathers, so haughtily balanced on her arching 
neck. The next moment she was gone, and they saw her hurry- 
ing through the tall grass toward the Indian village, where she 
knew that Tululah, the dark-eyed beauty of the wilderness, was 

“And now,” whispered Mike to Rose, “ you must hurry home. 
When I went after the squaw, I stopped at our cabin just long 
enough to make your father start off in another direction for you. 
But he’ll be back soon, and if he should find us here, we should 
never hear the last of it.” 


The young girl saw the wisdom of Mike’s words, and = 
more she took her basket and put on her light shawl. 

“You are safe, Mr. Thornton,” she murmured, bashfully, all 
her girlish timidity coming back, now that the danger was over. 
“T believe I must go. I shall never cease to regret that you suf- 
fered so much trying to protect me.” 

The young man had risen, but being still weak, was obliged to 
lean on Mike’s shoulder for support. 

“Don’t speak in that strain, I beg of you,”’ he replied; “‘ there 
are those for whom I would risk anything. I cannot bear the 
thought of seeing you no more. I shall not allow myself to lose 
sight of you.” : 

She shily held out her hand; he bent low over it an instant, 
and then she tripped off. Thornton watched her as long as he 
could, and turning to Mike, said : 

“You are a noble boy. I’ve good reason to remember you. 
Take this, as some slight token of my gratitude.” And though 
quite unable to afford such generosity, he handed Mike a golden 
coin. But the boy. drew back. 

“T can’t, sir; I don’t want it. I like Miss Rose; her friends 
are my friends, and if I can serve her, I will. I hope you didn’t 
think I wished to be paid ?” 

“ No—O, no!” 

“And now, what can I do for you, sir?” 

“Answer a few questions, will you?” 

“Yes, if I can without harming anybody.” 

“They are about Rose Lake,” resumed the young man, his 
voice dwelling musically on that sweet name. 

“We must not speak of her before him,”’ whispered Mike, his 
eye wandering to the pioneer, who still lingered there. Oppor- 
tunely, however, he declared that he could not stay longer, unless 
it was absolutely necessary, and Thornton and the boy were left 
together. 

“You live with Mr. Lake,” continued the young man; “ what 
sort of a man is he?” 

“As big a tyrant as there is in the world ; and just now his tem- 
per is at boiling point.” 

“Why? What has irritated him ?”’ 

“*O, he wants Rose to marry a man she despises.” 

Clifford Thornton’s heart beat fast, as he queried : 

“And who is he?” 

“His name is Basil le Croix. He is a Canadian fur-merchant, 
and older than her father, and as ugly and disagreeable as he can 
be.” 

** But why does Lake wish her to marry him ?” 

“*O, he’s rich as a Jew, one of the wealthiest fur-merchants in 
Canada, so I overheard my master say last night. They hada 
terrible time—he and Rose. You see Le Croix came into the 
neighborhood yesterday, and encamped, and sent word that he 
was coming to see Rose to-day.” And the boy went on to relate 
what he knew of the scenes at the cabin, the girl’s remonstrances 
and Lake’s sternness, the creole’s visit and warning, and the mer- 
chant’s wooing and betrothal. “He said he was going away, to 
be gone two or three days,”’ added Mike, with a wise look, “ but I 
wouldn’t trust him a rod. I believe he’s been lurking about ever 
since, and what’s more, that he shot at you with the poisoned 
arrows. The Indian braves are all off on the war-path; I aint 
seen one for a week.” 

Thornton gave a sudden start, but after a moment’s reflection, 
said 

“No; you must be mistaken in this last conjecture, my boy. 
You remember that these weapons are peculiar to the Indians.” 

“Yes ; but he may have used them. I was close by the encamp- 
ment early last evening, and heard him say he lived two or three 
years among the Black Feet when he was a young man.” 

These words sank deep into Thornton’s mind, but before he had 
time to reply, two of the company to which he belonged chanced 
to come up. 

“Don’t forget me, Mike,”’ he said, wringing the lad’s hand ; “I 
sha’n’t you.” And while Giles Lake’s chore-boy hurried home- 
ward, Clifford Thornton walked away, arm in arm with his 
companions. 

He thought he should stroll in that direction the next day, but 
when morning came, he was unable to stir from the camp. His 
hand was still lame and stiff, and the effects of the poison, together 
with his strong excitement, brought on a high fever. He lay in 
the commander’s tent, listening to the breezy murmur of the oaks, 
whose giant arms seemed guarding the spot ; watching the sun, as 
it rose broad and golden from the green breast of the prairie, and 
the pleasant voyages of the vestal moon through the blue depths 
of the summer sky. But time dragged wearily by. A dark, gip- 
sey face, a form with the flexile grace of a young willow, haunted 
him continually. He yearned to be strong enough to break away 
from his bondage, and look upon them again,—to know more of 
the heroic girl, who, forgetting her own peril, had lingered by his 
side till she thought him safe. 

The tedium of his illness was beguiled by one whose presence 
was ever welcome at the camp, where Thornton had made his 
exploits known—Mike, the chore-boy. The lad never came with- 
out bringing some offering to please the eye or tempt the appetite 
of the invalid ; now a knot of flowers, now a rude basket of fruit, 
now some choice game. Thornton wished to know if Rose ever 
had a hand in these things, but he dared not ask. However, when 
he complimented the boy on the exquisite taste of their arrange- 
ment, he always colored, and made a confused and evasive reply. 
There was one piece of information which Mike imparted that 
rolled a heavy burden from Clifford Thornton’s heart—it was that 
Giles Lake had not yet discovered his daughter’s meeting with 
him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CHINESE FISHING BOATS. 

The river sketch herewith presented, which is authentic, depicts 
some Chinese fishing boats engaged in their daily business. In 
the larger one which occupies the foreground, and which its deck- 
houses seem to indicate as the permanent residence of a fisher- 
man’s family, one of the celestials is engaged in raising his large 
but light scoop-net. The form of this is shown by another entire 
net which is hanging to the mast. A brother fisherman in another 
boat is drawing a seine. If one method fails, the fisherman has 
always another resource, for no people are more ingenious than 
the Chinese in the small arts of life. That they have succeeded 
in training birds to fish for them is a striking proof of their in- 

nuity and patience. An eyewitness, Mr. Huc, thus speaks of 

e bird fishery :—‘ Just as our pleasant journey on the Ping-how 
was approaching its termination, we encountered a long file of 
fishing boats which were rowing back to their posts. Instead of 
nets, they carried a we number of cormorants, perched on the 
edges of the boats. It is a curious spectacle to see these creatures 
engaged in fishing, diving into the water, and always coming up 
with a fish in their beak. As the Chinese fear the vigorous appe- 
tite of their feathered associates, they fasten round their necks an 
iron ring, large enough to allow of their breathing, but too small 
to admit the passage of the fish they seize; to prevent their stray- 


CHINESE RIVER FISHING BOATS. 


cord is attached to the ring and to one claw of the cormorant, by 
which he is pulled up when inclined to stay too long under water. 
When tired, he is permitted to rest for a few minutes, but if he 
abuses this indulgence and forgets his business, a few strokes of a 
bamboo recall him to duty, and the poor diver patiently resumes 
his laborious occupation. In passing from one fishing ground to 
another, the cormorants perch side by side on the edge of the boat, 
and their instinct teaches them to range themselves of their own 
accord in nearly equal numbers on each side, so as not to disturb 
the equilibrium of the frail vessel ; we saw them when thus ranged 
throughout the little fleet of fishing vessels on Lake Ping-how. 
The cormorant is larger than the domestic duck; it has a short 
neck and long beak, slightly hooked at the end. Never very ele- 
gant in a nce, it is perfectly hideous after it has passed the 
day in fishing. Its wet and tumbled plumage stands on end all 
over its meagre body, and it hunches itself up till nothing is to be 
seen but a pitiful, shapeless lump.””—Fish forms an important ar- 
ticle in the supply of a Chinese table, and while in Europe the 
artificial production and rearing of fish has only of late attracted 
much attention, in China the art has long been understood and 
practised. Under their training the growth of the fish is very 
rapid; they soon attain to the weight of three or four pounds, 
and when taken from the water are carried alive through the 


ing about in the water and wasting the time destined for work, a | streets and sold to customers, the trade being quite brisk. 
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NAPOLEON REFUGES, UPPER ALPS. 

The striking snow scene on this page was sketched upon the spot 
in the Department of the Upper Alps, France, and represents one 
of the establishments recently founded by the emperor, under the 
title of the “Refuges Napoléon.” The building, a small but 
substantial one, surmounted by a belfry, is amply provided with 
fuel and food, with guides and dogs trained after the manner of 
those of St. Bernard. It stands in a wild gorge of the mountains. 
In the picture, a peasant family is represented, overcome with cold 
and about to perish, when the watchful dogs, with the little flasks 
of cordial round their necks, come to the rescue, and by their bark- 
ings attract the attention of the guides and save the wayfarers from 
destruction. Those acquainted with the picturesque province of 
Dauphiné are aware that, notwithstanding the considerable num- 
ber of roads which bisect the department of the Upper Alps, im- 
portant points, and sometimes entire cantons are separated from 
each other during the long rigors of winter, by mountain summits 
heaped with snow. The crossing ot these formidable heights is 
often fraught with danger, the wind piling up the snow in a passage- 
way, or whirling it about in vast spiral masses, which, for hours 
and days, harass the unfortunate traveller, dazzle him and disguise 
his road, till at last he loses first his courage, and finally his life. 
Often avalanches of snow are precipitated from the heights above 
and bury the unfortunate traveller beneath the mass. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ARNYL—AN IDYL. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN PITTS. 


In the gorgeous. grand October, 
In the masking of the year, 
Did the woods in russet sober, 
Yellow, green and gold appear: 
Like a deedal, vast cathedral, 
In the autamn of the year. 


Then beneath the doubtful brilliance 
Of the mingled pale and bronze, 

While the forest hands in millions 
Tossed their sylvan gonfalons, 

Unobservant of the splendor 

Which could naught of joy engender, 


And my Arnyl, nothing carnal, 


Wherewith I might vex and hector 
Bach enjoyment or employment, 
And its bitterness wnsea! . 


Through the melancholy mazes 
Strayed my sullen, way ward feet : 
Through the purple autumm hazes, 
Sauntered on with steps unfleet ; 
And still softer to the seoffer 
Did the maid again repeat : 


“ Cheer thee, cheer thee, giooming lover, 
Chase the phantoms from thy brain ; 
Let no sadness round thee hover, 


Where the loosened leaves were fading 
"Neath the pale October sun, 

Where the winds were bleaching, shading 

Many eolors into one, 

With her arms my neck embracing, 

With her fingers mine enlacing, 

And my lips with kisses gracing, 
Arnyl brought me back to life: 

Wiles potential, influential, 
Banished far my spirit’s strife. 


Ah, the light of life then centred 
In that bright and joyous maid ; 
Peace within my being entered, 
Gladness all my spirit swayed. 
And with buoyant spirit, joyant, 
Clasped I Arnyl, beauteous maid! 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
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THE MYSTERY UNLOCKED. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


Wuen I was a young man, I took it into my head, or rather 
my parents did for me, that I should make a capital minister, so I 
was sent to college, and in due time arrived at pulpit honors. 
Why I quitted the sacred vocation needs not be told, enough to 
say, that before I was twenty-five years of age I fancied that in 
my stalwart person a good farmer was spoiled ; also, heartily tired 
of sewing-circles, donation parties, and worse than all, sick of be- 
ing criticised and carped at by every donkey in my parish, I ceased 
heating the “pulpit drum ecclesiastic” and purchased the farm, 
in whose snug homestead Iam now writing this recollection of 
my ministerial period. 

Late one night in the winter of 1811, I was sitting by a flagging 
fire in the parlor of an old farmhouse, near Salem in Massachu- 
setts, where I boarded, I being then a single man. The wind 
blew a perfect hurricane without, and sufficient found its way into 
my airy apartment to have turned a mill, had I been provided with 
such a piece of furniture. To retire to bed under such circum- 
stances, in a room provided with a most spacious chimney, and in 
other respects far better ventilated than even the one I was occu- 
pying, demanded more courage than I could master; and so 
throwing some more logs on the hearth, and advancing my chair 
a trifle nearer, I proceeded to refill my pipe—I could not afford 
cigars at that time. 

I had fallen into a fit of musing, watching the rings of smoke 
as they ascended from the bowl of my pipe, when suddenly, amid 
the pauses of the storm, I heard the clattering of a horse’s hoofs, 
and shortly after a thundering series of knocks at the outer door. 
After some hesitation, I opened the door. The intruder proved 
to be neither a distressed traveller nor truculent assassin, but a 
country lad from a neighboring village. Splashed as he was, and 
drenched with rain, an extra air of wildness was visible in his 
countenance that appeared independent of the effect of the weather. 

“You be to come,” said he, making strange grimaces, and 
opening his mouth unnecessarily wide, “you be to come to Squire 

ington’s directly, He be dying, I guess.” 

‘* Recollecting that the minister of the parish adjoining had been 
laid up with tung disease, I prepared, disagreeable as was the task, 
to supply'his place. With the aid of the lsd, from whom I could 
learn nothing of Mr. Harrington's illness byt that jt was some- 


thing quite sudden, I was soon, mounted on a stout horse, and 
started off as fast as the nature, that is, the ill-nature, of the night 
and road would allow, in the direction of a place which I will call 
Greenville. At length, rather by the sagacity of my steed than 
from any guidance on my part, we reached the long, dreary street 
of Greenville, where Mr. Harrington was the “great marf.” 

Mr. Harrington occupied an old-fashioned mansion at one end 
of the village street. Its owner was a reputed Croesus. He had 
unquestionably large landed possessions, and there were rumors of 
vast stores of gold, where heaped up no one exactly knew, and 
how acquired no one ventured to guess. The habits of this in- 
dividual, whatever his resources might be, were extremely frugal, 
so frugal, indeed, as to subject him to the charge of stinginess. 
It was also further hinted that his notions of honesty were of a 
very accommodating nature, expanding or collapsing with circum- 
stances. In refutation, however, of these insinuations, Mr. Har- 
rington had testified his liberality and piety by building a neat 
little orthodox chapel in his neighborhood. 

Mr. Harrington’s relations consisted of an only daughter and a 
nephew. The former had married against his will; and to judge 
from the spirit with which he persecuted the daring husband, must 
have supplied him with a fruitful source of recreation. The latter 
was a wild young man, who exercised great influence over his 
uncle, and drew sums of money from him that astonished the 
neighbors, who sometimes remonstrated with the old gentleman, 
but in vain. Mr. Harrington was either indisposed or unable to 
restrain the eccentricities of his nephew. Such was the person 
who now, as far as I could learn, desired my offices in his ex- 
tremity. 

As I pursued my way along the village street, I could not but 
notice a stir most unaccountable considering the hour ; lights were 
glancing, dogs barking, and respectable women, despite the pelt- 
ing rain, screaming from open windows to their next door neigh- 
bors. Something of unusual interest had evidently taken place. 
Arrived, I found the commotion at its height, and a scene of noise 
and confusion by no means suitable in the abode of the sick. The 
house was large, but partook much of the by-gone and decayed 
character of the locality ; it stood a little removed from the road, 
and was remarkable from the proximity of several tolerably-sized 
elms. In front, one rusty iron gate yet remained faithful to its 
post; but deeply imbedded in an accumulation of rubbish, it had 
long since retired from active service, and declined either to open 
or shut for the convenience of any one. The same neglect was 
visible in the lawn, the fencing, and the building itself; the first 
was grubbed by predatory pigs, and the last, instead of undergo- 
ing substantial repairs, had been patched up from time to time 
with cheap and unseemly materials of every color and description. 
Flinging my bridle to one of the men who were bustling about, 
employed in doing nothing, I entered the house. 


“ Here’s the minister—here’s the minister,” burst from a dozen 
pairs of lips, chiefly belonging to old women assembled in the 
kitchen. “ Bring up the minister.” And without ceremony or even 
being permitted to remove my dripping coat, I was seized, hustled 
up stairs, along a narrow, uneven passage, and into the sick man’s 
chamber. 

Though accustomed to disease in its most repulsive stages, I 
was unprepared for the scene that awaited me. The apartment 
was low, but roomy; beams of blackened oak traversed the ceil- 
ing, and wainscottings of the same material, about eight feet high, 
extended along the walls; from one extremity projected an enor- 
mous chimney, the upper part of which was carved, painted, and 
even gilt, with elaborate but fantastic art. Opposite stood a heavy 
bedstead adorned in like manner; the hangings were torn, and 
like the sheets smeared with blood ; on the pillow, which appeared 
one mass of gore, lay a person I with difficulty recognized as Mr. 
Harrington. His countenance was wan, the eyes were half closed, 
the lips parted, and the teeth firmly set; bandages were round his 
neck, but proved insufficient to staunch the thick, dark stream that 
oozed through, and stagnated in little pools on the coverlet. The 
hand, deeply gashed, retained in its clutch a fragment of torn 
linen ; and a stout gentleman, with a bald head, drab great coat, 
and boots that would have blushed had you mentioned blacking, 


_ held possession of the other. The daughter of the wounded man, 


a pale, thin woman, stood on the opposite side, gazing alternately 
on her bleeding parent and the profound features of the village 
doctor. 

“ Sad works, sir—dreadful business!” exclaimed the latter, as 
I approached the bed. “‘ Jugular severed—carotid cut—hemor- 
rhage immense—bleeding to death. There has been murder done, 
sir, or I will forfeit my reputation, You had better take a glass 
of water, sir.” 

Indeed I needed one, for the abruptness with which this sicken- 
ing sight had been presented caused me to faint. 

“My poor father,” said Mrs. Bernard, “when first discovered 
in this shocking state, several times uttered the name of Wharton, 
and accordingly I took the liberty of sending for you—I fear to 
little purpose.” 

“I fear so,” added the doctor. “If the gentleman’s accounts 
are not made up, they stand a poor chance of being settled here.” 

At the mention of my name, Mr. Harrington opened his eyes, 
with a vacant expression, but appearing to recognize me, he mo- 
tioned with his hand. I drew near, and interpreting the glances 
which the sufferer threw from side to side, as an intimation that he 
wished to be alone with me, frewailed upon the well-booted apoth- 
ecary to clear the room. 

On commencing those topics which I supposed could alone in- 
terest the dying man, his face assumed a frightful expression of 
pain and helplessness. He was far too weak for the ebullition of 
despair, but there was that in his air which seemed to say the hope 
he had leaned upon had failed him in his hour of need. He 


seemed as one cursed with the consciousness of crime and lackin, 
the strength to pray for mercy. It was a fearful sight, and that 
mute look of agony haunted my memory for years. Gradually a 
change passed over his countenance, and I gathered from his mo- 
tions that he wished me to raise him. With extreme caution I 
raised him from the pillow. His right hand now sought his breast, 
and for some time appeared to be playing with the folds of his 
shirt ; his lips, too, moved rapidly, though no articulation ensued. 
At length a flash of satisfaction lit up his features, as with a trem- 
bling hand he placed a small gold key in mine. He struggled 
violently to speak ; for a moment his eye sparkled, and with an 
effort of which, but an instant past, he seemed incapable, he bent 
forward, waved wildly both arms, and gasped: 

“ The heart—the heart !’’ 

These were his last words; there was a gurgling in his throat ; 
his wounds had burst afresh, and he fell back suffocated with 
blood. 

It is needless to dwell upon the excitement the event produced 
throughout the State. Constables were summoned from Boston, 
magistrates visited the spot, surgeons examined the body, and the 
coroner’s jury pronounced a verdict of wilful murder against some 
persons unknown. Suspicion, however, amounting to moral cer- 
tainty, fell upon George Bernard, the son-in-law of the deceased. 
It appeared that more than once he had been heard to vow revenge 
against old Harrington; and that on the night in question, after 
drinking unusually deep, he had left the tavern in a state of con- 
siderable agitation ; that after a short absence, he returned in great 
disorder, with terror on his brow, and blood on his hand; and 
that after hastily swallowing more liquor, he again quitted the 
tavern, and had been neither seen nor heard of since. 


The room had evidently been entered from a window looking 
into the garden, and the deed perpetrated with a razor, probably 
the deceased’s own, as the one he was known to possess was miss- 
ing. The broken blade of a knife was discovered sticking in the 
lock of a chest by the bedside, and the portion of linen alluded to 
had doubtless been severed from the murderer’s cravat when he 
found himself unable to part from tho victim’s grasp. Although 
neither knife nor fragment could be identified as having belonged 
to Bernard, the facts were deemed conclusive, and a warrant was 
issued for his apprehension, but in vain; no clue to his retreat 
was obtained. 

Meanwhile, I applied the key, which was apparently of foreign 
manufacture, to every lock of proportionate size in the house—it 
fitted none, nor had we any clue to the dead man’s meaning. 

Time passed on, and nothing was discovered, save that the 
fugitive had made good his escape to Europe. The mystery re- 
mained unexplained ; so I treasured up the scene in my memory, 
and hung the little key on my watch chain. 

From this period the old house assumed a much more cheerful 
appearance. It had, by the will of the deceased, together with 
the whole of his property, charged only with a trifling annuity to 
Mrs. Bernard, passed into the hands of Mr. John, or as he was 
familiarly called, Jack Harrington. Cold and gloomy no longer, 
fires blazed on every hearth, and laughter rang through every 
apartment save one—that in which the old man met his death; in 
the rest, Mr. Jack and his friends, who styled themselves “The 
merry brotherhood of devils,” held daily and nightly orgies. 

A large cellar was selected as their place of meeting, into which 
some uncouth furniture and some chests, whose contents no one 
knew, were removed. They had arrived from New York, and 
were conveyed to that retreat, which none save the initiated were 
permitted to enter. Many were the pranks played by the confed- 
erates ; but at length one after another they all dropped away, 
either from dissipation or disgrace of other kinds, excepting one, 
named Sharkey Bennet, who remained with Jack Harrington. 

The reader will remember that at the commencement of this 
tale I was a young minister. He must view me now, a portly per- 
sonage, proprietor of a pair of spectacles, and a justice of the 
peace. 

Eighteen years had contrived to steal away since my memo- 
rable ride to Greenville. During that time I had never lost sight 
of the unhappy Mrs. Bernard and her ‘child. She, indeed, in 
consequence of the suspicion which attached to her husband, found 
it necessary to seek an asylum at some distance, and under an- 
other name. Her boy grew and prospered, and she was in due 
season enabled by a legacy from a distant relative to send him to 
college. Finding him a lad of talent, I prevailed on my old 
friend, Dr. W——, to admit him into his family as a boarder. 
From Dr. W—— I one day heard two pieces of news—one was 
that George Hargrave had attained the highest academical honors, 
the other that he had fallen in love with the president’s niece, who 
reciprocated his affection. 

“Perhaps,” said Dr. W——, when taking his leave, “you 
would like to accompany me to Salem. Among other things, we 
have a man named Bernard to examine to-day, charged with some 
murder committed in the last century. The investigation appears 
likely to occupy a great portion of this term.” 

This intelligence completely overwhelmed me. In placing 
George under the care of Dr. W—— I had not deemed it neces- 
sary to publish his real name or history, both of which had, im- 
prudently perhaps, been withheld from the young man himself. 
But the idea of permitting a connection between the son of a mur- 
derer and the niece of my old friend, could not be entertained. 
On my now relating the circumstances, the old gentleman’s as- 
tonishment and distress were almost ludicrous to witness. He 
confessed that Mary had in fact wrung from him a consent. One 
course alone appeared open. Young Hargrave, or Bernard, as he 


must now be termed, had ever shown himself honorable and high- 
minded : the fatal secret must be confided to him, and doubtless his 


feelings would show the propriety of withdrawing his pretensions. 
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I, cold, unsocial wender, 
i Loitered through the forest aisles, 
Sought to cheer me with her smiles. 
Z She, a bright and joyous maiden, 
1, with misery o’eriaden, | 
Baily wandered, nightly pondered, 
| 
Strive no shadows to discover, 
Haste thy wisdom to regain!” 
- And the blackened branches crackened, | 
As if answering her strain. 
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This painful task devolved on myself. I will not describe the 
agony of the scene, when the honest pride and bright hopes of 
that poor boy were prostrated by the disclosure. I left him 
stunned by the blow, to visit the prison of his miserable parent. 

Bernard had that day been committed for trial, and I had re- 
ceived pressing entreaties to see him. He thanked me with tears 
for my kindness to his wife, who was present, and declared him- 
self in the most solemn terms to be innocent of the crime for 
which he had been arrested. ‘The evidence against him, he met 
thus : 

“On that terrible night I had resolved to put into execution a 
scheme some time in contemplation ; thinking that relieved of my 
presence, Mr. Harrington might be induced to pity and protect 
his daughter and grandchild. Without bidding them adieu, for 
my heart was too full, I entered the public house, as has been 
shown, previous to commencing my journey. On quitting it I 
determined to pay a last visit to my persecutor. A half-formed 
plan of making a final appeal to him, coupled perhaps with indis- 
tinct ideas of vengeance, might have floated through my brain ; 
but let that pass. On reaching the building, I discovered a small 
door in the garden wall to be ajar. While hesitating to enter, it 
was dashed open, and two men rushed out. One grappled with 
me; unprepared for the onset, I was hurled to the ground, and 
such was the darkness of the night that I was unable to recognize 
my assailant; but my firm conviction, strengthened by subsequent 
events, is that he was no other than Jack Harrington, his hands 
yet reeking with his uncle’s blood. Scarcely knowing what I did, 
I returned to the inn, and afterwards succeeded in reaching Bos- 
ton, whence I finally escaped to England. From the papers I 
soon learned that I was reported the assassin, and that a reward 
was offered for my apprehension ; but eighteen years having passed 
by, partly from a desire of discovering my wife and child, and 
partly urged by some strange, overpowering influence, I set my 
foot once more in America. The rest you know. I was recog- 
nized by my wife’s cousin, was arrested, and shall end a life of 
misery on the scaffold. But,” continued he, “I have a request 
to make, a strange, perhaps a weak one, a boon that I know not 
of whom to beg, save of you. You may remember that I spoke 
of an influence. I searce know what to term it that compelled 
me to return. It has hung about me for years, and ever in con- 
nection with the idea that if the room were examined in which 
that fearful deed was done, something would be discovered that 
would lead to the detection of the murderer. It is no dream, but 
impression, presentiment, what you will, it never leaves me; it 
presses like a nightmare on my sleep, and steals over my waking 
moments; never has it been present with such force as now. Sir, 
for the sake of justice, of mercy, I conjure you to see it done. 
My life, I feel, hangs on that single thread.” 

I quitted the prison perplexed in the extreme. There was that 
in the man’s manner that forced on me a conviction of his inno- 
cence. In fine, I determined to consult Colonel Harvey, one of 


the most active of my brother magistrates. The colonel listened, | 


smiled in by no means an agreeable manner, and said : 

“ Ah! innocent I dare say as the babe unborn—that’s the usual 
phrase. I never know one of these fellows who wasn’t. And 
you really believe all this¢ Admitting the possibility of this pre- 
sentiment, do you think that Providence would take such an ex- 
ceedingly roundabout way of developing the truth ?” 

Notwithstanding this, I had little difficulty in persuading him to 
accompany me; and on the following morning the colonel and 
myself, accompanied by his son, a boy of twelve years old, and a 
police officer, set forth on our expedition to Greenville. 

On our arrival at tho old house we learned that the present pos- 
sessor was from home engaged in the business of the prosecution. 
Explaining our errand to an ill-looking fellow, who acted as Mr. 
‘Harrington’s bailiff, I led the way to the well-remembered room. 
It was necessary to force the door, which had been nailed up from 
the period of the murder. On entering, the interior presented a 
dreary appearance indeed. The walls were caked with the dust 
of eighteen years, and the shutters dropping from their hinges ; 
the boards were in places rotting, while the ceiling, saturated with 
damp, had fallen in masses to the floor. Desolate and dismantled, 
it was just the sort of place to take a ghost’s fancy; and I could 
almost believe, as the wind whistled down the chimney, that I 
heard murmurings of the dead man’s spirit inconvenienced by our 
intrusion. We commenced our examination, 

“O, pa, what a guy!” suddenly exclaimed the colonel’s son, 
catching at his father’s coat-tail. 

Turning, I saw the figure to which the half-frightened boy 
pointed. It was that of a haggard, worn-out man, meanly clad, 
crouching in the doorway through which we had entered. He was 
talking in a low tone to himself, and as he crawled stealthily along 
the wall, apparently without regarding us, threw constant and ap- 
prehensive looks behind. At length, fixing himself in a corner of 
the room, he glanced around in a more collected manner. 

“ Farther off—farther off,”” he muttered. “There, there, not a 
step farther—let me breathe, I say!” ; 

A dead silence ensued. 

“My good man,” said I, after a few unsuccessful inquiries, 
“there is something in this room which seems to affect you 
strangely.” 

“It is a black, dismal room,” he said, moodily ; “ and black, dis- 
mal deeds are done in it.” 

“None,” continued I, in a soothing tone, “none lately—none 
that you can remember ?” 

“No, no—not lately. I should remember, but there are long, 
dark blanks in my memory ; yet there are light spots too—bright 
and burning, scorching as fire. Mad as I am,”—and he raised 
his wild, starting eyes to mine,—“I could tell such tales—tales 
that would turn your brain mad to listen to. And he follows me,” 


—here he pointed to the farther end of the room,—“he dogs me, 
never leaves me for a minute, and bids me tell them. The first 
thing I see every morning is his pale face peering between the cur- 
tains. Sometimes I feel his hand, cold and leaden, on my breast 
all night; then day by day we wander about together. I kneel to 
him and pray him to give me rest ; and then he frowns and comes 
closer and touches mo. There, there; he is passing between us 
now !” 

Involuntarily I started back. The maniac paused, and ap- 
peared to be listening. Gradually his whole countenance assumed 
the aspect of terror. Harvey and myself exchanged glances. 

“ There is more than mere madness here,” he whispered. 

The maniac again burst forth. 

“No, no, I dare not; Jack has sworn to stab me if I do. For 
mercy’s sake keep back! Your cold breath chills my marrow! 
O, God, what agony!” And the wretched being drew himself up 
into the closest compass, cowering like a beaten hound. “ Mercy, 
mercy; and then I will tell all—though they pour molten iron 
down my throat—all—all.” 

At this moment the rough looking person who had admitted us 
entered the apartment. 

“Come, Sharkey !’”” he exclaimed, addressing the wretched man. 
“ What, you’ve slipped your collar again? You and I will have 
an account to settle. Comte, you’re wanted.” 

“ Stay, my friend—a word with you,” interrupted Colonel Har- 
vey. “Pray, who is this miserable wretch ?” 

“Why,” replied the other, sulkily, “he is a miserable wretch, 
and his name’s Sharkey—that’s who he is. But come out of that 
corner and follow me; you’d better, and you know it.” 

“Nay, nay,” said the colonel, “ we have a little business with 
your charge, and must beg his company. Meanwhile, I think on 
reflection, my very good friend, you will deem it advisable to say 
what you know of him. We have such a thing as a jail not far 
off. A word to the wise—.” And the colonel took snuff with 
his disagreeable smile. 

The man evidently considered himself pointed at in this allu- 
sion, and after shuffling from one leg to the other, and trying va- 
rious methods of getting rid of his fingers, replied : 

“Well, there’s nothing to know that I know of, further than 
that Sharkey there is mad. Some folks says he was bit; but mas- 
ter says it’s liquor, and calls it the summat tremendous. Ever 
since he has been in the house, master has kept him locked up, and 
wont let him disturb folks. That’s all I know.” 

“ That will do,” said the colonel. “ You may retire.” 

“Well, but master never allows folks to talk with him.” 

“You may retire, Tom—lI think you said your name was Tom. 
Officer, show this gentleman out, and see if his name is Tom.” 

The door closed. My friend approached the trembling creature, 
who during this conversation appeared to be regarding some per- 
son unseen of us, and by gentle and persuasive treatment endeav- 
ored to elicit from him the story that evidently was weighing upon 
his mind. For a long time he was unsuccessful. At length, by 
falling in with his fancy that there was another person present 
also desirous that the matter should be revealed, we gathered that 
it referred to no other than the subject of our investigation, and 
by degrees he was led to confess that he himself had been nearly 
concerned in the murder of the old man; but the deed itself was 
actually perpetrated by the latter’s nephew—Jack Harrington. It 
seemed, as far as we could learn from his account, that they had 
entered by the window, for the purpose of obtaining access to the 
miser’s hoards ; and that while he (Sharkey) was endeavoring to 
force the lid of a chest, the old man awoke and seized Jack by the 
throat. A struggle ensued, till the latter, catching up a razor from 
the table drew it across his uncle’s throat. That in their flight 
they had encountered a man at the garden door, but dashing by 
had escaped undiscovered, and concluded the night in revelry 
with their friends, the “‘ merry devils.” 

Such was the account we extracted. It was clear, however, 
that the unsupported testimony of such a being would weigh little 
with a jury. Colonel Harvey pursued the examination, and lead- 
ing his witness back to the period of the murder, endeavored with 
great tact again to strike on some yet uninjured chord of his mem- 
ory. In reply for the demands for proof thus cautiously urged, 
Sharkey exclaimed, pointing so suddenly to my elbow that once 
more I jumped aside with considerable activity : 

“Look at his bloody hand and bloody neck, and ask him for 
proofs. I hid them deep in the earth, and threatened and talked 
of them when I wanted money. But see; he beckons—he is 
moving! I must go with him—wg never separate. He knows 
where they be, but I have forgotten. It was in the earth, a deep, 
dark hole, like a grave—were it as deep as the ocean he would find 
them.” 

So saying, he motioned us to accompany him, and proceeding 
down the stairs, led the way to a walled garden of about an acre 
in extent. It assorted well with the neglected character of the 
house, not more than half being cultivated, and the remainder 
exhibiting one mass of weeds and tungled shrubs. Arrived at 
the thickest part of this horticultural jungle, our guide stopped, 
fixed his eyes on the ground, and turning to us with an air of 
triumph, exclaimed : 

“T told you he would find it! He would have led us through 
swamps and forests to it. Many’s the time he brings me here, 
and bids me dig ; but I dare not, Jack would burn off my arms if 
I dug there.” 

We determined to make the experiment, and set one or two 
laboring men at work. They had proceeded for some depth, 
when with a sudden eagerness Sharkey joined in the search, tear- 
ing and tossing out the earth with the wildest exclamations of 
delight. 

“ Deeper, deeper,” he exclaimed, plunging his torn fingers into 


the soil. ‘Deeper yet—he has promised to leave me when ’twas 
found. Hurrah! ’tis done!” 

Darting forward like a dog at his prey, he struggled violently 
for an instant, and throwing a small chest in the air fell spent and 
exhausted upon his face. The box was quickly forced. It con- 
tained a cravat, yellow with age, soiled, and jagged at one end, 
the name “John Harrington” yet distinguishable, worked in the 
corner; wrapped up in this was a razor and the handle of a broken 
knife. 

“Fortunate beyond hope!” exclaimed Harvey. “The frag- 
ment found in the dead man’s grasp is, I know, procurable. 
Should the two correspond, scarcely a link will be wanting in tlfe 
chain. But back to the house—for we must trap the fox in his 
hole.” 

As they bore Sharkey, still insensible, from the garden, I fol- 
lowed, astounded at the strange verification of poor Bernard’s 
presentiment. After some time spent in examining the chest, our 
attention was attracted by an exclamation from the colonel’s little 
son. This young gentleman had mounted upon a rickety chair, 
and with a truly Yankee taste for whittling, had been busily em- 
ployed on the fire-place, till he had whittled off u piece of the 
decayed carving. 

“O, father, here’s a piece of wood come off !”’ 

“ Come down, sir,” said his father, ‘and keep out of mischief.” 

“But O; here’s a little hole, and a place to wind it up!” 

We turned towards the mantel-piece, which was, as has been 
observed, very elaborately carved. The space was marked off 
into five perpendicular divisions, three of which bore busts in bold 
relief, the alternate panels being ornamented with original por- 
traits of Truth and Justice. Of the three busts, which the house- 
keeper persisted were intended to represent Adam and Eve, the 
outside figures were male, the centre one female, its hands raised 
aloft and clasping some armorial device, which the ingenuity of 
the young gentleman had picked out; a small keyhole, resem- 
bling that of a clock, was exposed in consequence. I snatched 
the fragment from the boy’s hand; it had the resemblance of a 
heart. 

The riddle was explained—the meaning of the old man’s 
dying gift, of his last words. On applying the small gold key 
which I had even now attached to my watch chain, the huge mass 
of worm-eaten oak swung heavily open on concealed hinges. A 
nest of shelves, pigeon-holes, and drawers was exposed. Many 
were filled with coin and notes, some with parchments, and in a 
recess by itself was discovered an instrument purporting to be 
the last will of Charles Harrington, Esq., dated but a few days 
before his death. In this he declared all other wills, made under 
bodily fear of his nephew, null and void. To him he bequeathed 
a moderate sum—to his daughter, his entire remaining property. 

The report that Mr. ‘Harrington was the assassin of his uncle 
spread like wildfire through the village. Returning home, he was 
dragged from his horse by an infuriated mob, but he was rescued 
and eventually committed on a charge of murder. He was after- 
wards hanged. 

Bernard was of course acquitted. There no longer existed 
any obstacle to the marriage of his son; but to my surprise, de- 
spite the position to which his family were raised, his father per- 
sisted in returning to Europe. It was not until the night previous 
to his departure that I learnt his motive. 

“Touch me not!” he exclaimed, as I extended my hand at 
parting. ‘You see a murderer in will, though not in deed. Jack 
Harrington did but forestall me. An hour later, and my knife 
would have been crimsoned instead of his. Farewell! Sorrow 
and suffering may perhaps wash out my crime; but I can know 
no rest in America.” 


+ > 


SLOW PROGRESS OF MANKIND. 


An intelligent writer on this subject says it may be reasonabl 
doubted whether the population of the earth has doubled itseif 
within thirty centuries. Except among some European and 
American States, no certain data exists among nations and tribes, 
by which the present number of mankind can be estimated with 
any degree of exactness. Avoiding extremes, the writer assumes 
that in round numbers Asia (including Japan) contains 400,000,000, 
Europe 200,000,000, Africa 60,000,000, America 50,000,000, Aus- 
tralia and Polynesia Islands 10,000,000—making a total of 
720,000,000 for the | omens —— of the globe. Within the 
temperate and torrid zones the area of habitable land on the earth 
is about 40,000,000 of square miles, which would make the aver- 
age population of the habitable land about eighteen to the Square 
mile. The population is unequally distributed, two-thirds living 
upon one-tenth of the land in China, India and Western Europe. 
It is conjectured that ten times the present number of inhabitants 
could easily obtain subsistence from the soil of the earth. The 
writer calculates that by doubling only three times in a century, 
the population of Great Britain and Ireland, supposing it to have 
been only six millions in 1707, would by this time have amounted 
to more than 1,000,000,000—enough to have colonized and im- 
proved all the waste and thinly-peopled lands of the earth. War, 
pestilence, luxury, useless consumers and popular ignorance are 
assigned as the causes of the slow progress of mankind.—Albion. 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Those of our readers who are in search of a certain and per- 
manent cure for pulmonary consumption, will welcome the ap- 
pearance of a new remedy which has just come before the public 
of this country in FOUSEL’S PABULUM VIT2. We learn 
that this remedy has met with the most complete success in all 
eases where its efficacy has been tried, not only for pulmonary 
consumption, but also for coughs, and soreness of the chest ani 
bronchial tubes. A treatise on consumption accompanies the 
medicie, which is evidently the production of one who has a 
thorough and complete knowledge of the nature of the malady 
and its remedy. The medicine is easilytaken,.a dose never ex- 
ceeding eight or ten drops. We cordially reeommend our readers 
to give it a trial Y all means, with the assurance that it will effect 
& certain cure. It can be had either by mail or express by ad- 
dressing the agent, F. J. LAFORME, No. 5 Milk Street, Boston, 
Mass. Price $3 per bottle. —Boston Journal. 
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RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
Weare indebted to the kindness 
of Messrs. James E. Cooke and 
Thomas E. Clark for the origi- 
nal sketches of Racine, which 
were our authority for the inter- 
esting series of pictures on this 
and the next , drawn and 
engraved expressly for us. Both 
the gentlemen are residents of 
Racine, and the former was re- 
cently from Williamstown in 
this State. Racine, as all our 
ers know, is a flourishing 
place on Lake Michigan, at the 
mouth of Root River, one hun- 
dred and twelve miles east by 
south from Madison (delineated 
in a former number of the Pic- 
torial), but they are doubtless 
not prepared to find such evi- 
dences of wealth, enterprise and 
perity as our illustrations in- 
icate. The first view represents 
the College. The corner stone 
of this edifice was laid May 5, 
1852. The site of the college, 
comprising ten acres of valuable 
land, was a generous donation 
from C. S. ight and T. G. 
Wright, Esqs. The edifice is 
built of pale brick, in the Gothic 
style, and is one hundred and 
twenty-seven feet long and thir- 
ty-four feet wide. The central 
part, which projects to the front, 
contains five recitation- 
rooms, besides a chapel. The 
location is a heeeetiidl-ene, on 
the margin of Racine, traversed 
by the main street of the city, 
in an oak grove fronting on Lake 
Michigan, and commanding an 
extensive view of the lake in its 
ever-variegated phases. The pres- 
ident of the institution is the Rev. 
Roswell Park, D. D.—The new 
Fourth Street Bridge, the subject of our next picture, is a very ¢x- 
tensive and interesting work. It is two hundred and fifty feet 
long, and cost about six thousand dollars. It is thirty feet high 
at the east end and twenty feet at the west. The Racine and 
Mississippi Railroad passes under the east end. It was built last 
summer, and is a it to the city. Second Street Bridge is also 
of the same model, but is level, being on an even shore.—The 
Milwaukie and Chicago Railroad Bridge, of which our drawing is 
careful and accurate, is a wooden structure of tressle-work, about 
four hundred feet long, running over Root River, and is within 
sight of the centre of the city. It is about fifty feet in height, and a 
draw is soon to be inserted in the centre, in order to accommodate 
vessels above it.—The First Presbyterian Church, corner of 
Seventh and Barnstable Streets, which forms the subject of our 
last engraving, is one of the numerous fine buildings of Racine. 
It was erected in 1850, and was under the pastoral charge of Rev. 
Mr. Humphrey, an accomplished and eloquent preacher, who has 
recently been succeeded by Rev. Mr. Blowelt, also a clergyman 
of high reputation. It is situated in the most beautiful and active 
portion of the city.—In these sketches we have furnished addition- 
al evidence of the growth and prosperity of our beloved country 
and the westward mareh of empire. In our search for material, 
we sometimes turn our eyes to the old world, with its hoary monu- 
ments and crumbling ruins, as well as its arts, modern life and 
enterprise ; but when we return to American ground, we always 
find reason to congratulate ourselves on what we here behold—on 
the fresh, vigorous life and energy, which is after all but the dawn 
of a yet more brilliant and surprising futuré. The growth of the 
State to which we have resorted for our present illustrations has 
been very rapid. In 1830, there were bat about 4000 inhabi- 
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tants; in 1847, the population had swelled to over 200,000 ; 
the census of 1850, stated it at 305,901, and it has since prodig- 
iously increased. It came into the Union in 1849. Portions of 
its original territory were settled by the French as early as 1670. 
The State, as now established, extends from the Illinois line, in 
latitude 42° 3' north, to latitude 45° 20', and reaches from Lake 
Michigan on the east to the Mississippi River on the west. Its 
extreme length, measured angularly from northwest to southeast, 
is about 380 miles; its breadth from east to west varics from 150 
to 200 miles, and its estimated area, as officially returned, is 
53,924 square miles. The past has left many records within this 
State, and in the monuments of human skill still yet remaining, 
the antiquarian reads the legends of a civilized race, the name and 
lineage of whom will never be known. The works at Aztalan, 
and the mounds along the Wisconsin, Neenah and Pishtaka Riv- 
ers, and in other parts, bear evidences of the fact. Those at Az- 
talan are best known and most frequently visited. The substance 
called brick at this place is evidently burnt clay, showing marks 
of having been mixed with straw. There is a class of ancient 
earth-works in Wisconsin, not found in any other country, being 
made to represent quadrupeds, birds, and even the human form. 
Near the Blue Mounds there is one representing a man one hun- 
dred and twenty feet long, with a body twenty feet in breadth, the 
head twenty-five, and its elevation above the general level of the 
pies is six feet. A mound in Prairieville represents a turtle, the 
ody fifty-six feet in length. At one place near the Four Lakes 
it is said that a hundred tumuli of various shapes and dimensions 
have been counted. Fragments of ancient pottery of a very rude 
kind are found in various localities. A mound near Cassville 
represents an elephant or mastodon ; and from this fact it has been 


kin, 
inferred that the people w., 
made these animal earth-works 
were cotemporaries with that 
huge monster, the bones of which 
are found, or that 
they had then but recently emi- 
ed from Asia, and had not 
t their knowledge of the ele- 
phant. In its lakes and water- 
courses, this State possesses pe- 
culiar advantages for navigation 
and manufactures. It is almost 
surrounded by navigable waters ; 
on the north is Lake Superior, 
on the east Lake Michigan, on 
the west the Mississippi and 
River St. Croix; while on the 
northeast are the rivers Mont- 
real and Menomonee. The in- 
terior rivers are the Wisconsin 
and Chippewa, falling into the 
Mississippi, and the Neenah or 
Fox, which, passing through 
Lake Winnebago, empties into 
Green Bay, an. arm of Lake 
Michigan. The Wisconsin and 
Neenah are navigable almost to 
their sources, and approach each 
other so near that by a short 
canal from one to the other, the 
navigation is secured from the 
lakes to the Mississippi. Other 
streams, some passing into IIli- 
nois, and some into the Missis- 
sippi within the State, and some 
emptying into Lake Michigan, 
furnish abundant water-power, 
and many afford excellent har- 
bors at their mouths, at which 
great cities will eventually rise 
up and commercial depots be es- 
tablished. Pure living streams 
permeate the whole country and 
drain its surface; and numerous 
small lakes diversify the land- 
scape. The largest lake is that 
called Winnebago, which is twen- 
ty-four miles long and ten wide. The Four Lakes, in the midst ot 
which stands the city of Madison, are replete with exquisite scen- 
ery. In the north the lakes are distinguishing features, and in the 
southeast they are very numerous. ‘These are the recipients and 
sources of beautiful streams, which, coursing in every direction, 
bless the land with unbounded fertility, and leave no portion of 
the State without a plentiful supply of good and generally pure 
water. The mineral resources of this noble State are also very 
great. The limestone underlying the coal fields of Illinois forms 
the immediate basis of the alluvion of southern Wisconsin. This 
sap district, in addition to that portion of the State which 
ies southerly of the valley of the Wisconsin, comprises the whole 
of the slope towards Lake Michigan. In many portions the lime- 
rock yee and the outcropping sandstone furnishes a fine 
material for building. The lead-bearing rock of the mineral 
region is a porous limestone, prevailing throughout Grant, Lafay- 
ette and Iowa counties, comprising four-fifths of the lead district 
of the Upper Mississippi. Deposits of iron ore, water-limestone 
and beds of gypsum, together with other varieties of minerals, are 
found in localities more or less numerous throughout the limestone 
region. All that section of the State which lies between Lake 
Superior on the north and the Falls of St. Anthony on the Missis- 
sippi and the falls of the other rivers flowing southerly, is primi- 
tive in its prevailing geological character; and it is within this 
rimitive region that the copper mines of Lake Superior are found. 
he ang region, unlike that of any other mineral district, 
romises a liberal reward as well to the farmer as to the miner. 
he soil of the evergreen district is mostly sandy, but still pro- 
ducing fine crops. In a word, nature has lavished her bounties 
on the great and growing State of Wisconsin. 
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BRIDGE OF THE MILWAUKIE AND CHICAGO RAILROAD, AT RACINE, WISCONSIN. 


CHARGE OF THE OLD GUARD. 

The following description of the last charge by the old French 
Guard at Waterloo, is derived from a work written by a French 
general, and is h very exciting sketch : 

During the day, the artillery of the Guard, under Drouet, main- 
tained its old renown ; and the Guard itself had frequently been 
used to restore the battle in various parts of the field, and always 
with success. The English were fast becoming exhausted, and in 
an hour more would doubtlessly have been forced into a disastrous 
defeat, but for the timely arrival of Blucher. But when they saw 
him with his thirty thousand Prussians approaching, their courage 
revived, while Napoleon was filled with amazement. A beaten 
enemy was about to form a junction with the allies, while Grou- 
chy, who had been sent to keep him in check, was nowhere to be 
seen. Alas! what great plans a single inefficient commander can 
overthrow. 

In a moment, Napoleon saw that he could not sustain the at- 
tack of so many fresh troops, if once allowed to form a junction 
with the allied forces, and he determined to stake his fate on one 
bold cast and endeavor to pierce the allies with a grand charge of 
the Old Guard, and thus throw himself between the two armies. 
For this purpose the Imperial Guard was called up and divided 
into two immense columns, which were to meet in the British 
centre. Those under Reille no sooner entered the fire than they 
disappeared like mist. The other was placed under Ney, the 
bravest of the brave, and the order to advance given. Napoleon 
accompanied them part of the way down the slope, and halting for 
a& moment in a hollow, addressed in a few words. He told them 
that the battle rested with them, and that he relied on their valor, 
tried in so many fields. ‘“ Vive l’Empereur!”’ answered him with 
a shout that was heard above the 
thunder of artillery. The whole 
continental struggle exhibits no 
sublimer spectacle than this last 
effort. he greatest military 
energy and skill the world ever 
possessed had been taxed to the 
utmost during the day. Thrones 
were tottering on the turbulent 
field, and the shadows of fugitive 
kings flitted through the smoke 
of battle. Bonaparte’s star trem- 
bled in the zenith—now blazing 
out in its ancient splendor, now 


suddenly paling before his anx- 
ious eye. The intense anxiet 
with which he watched the ad- 
vance of that column, and the 
terrible suspense he suffered 
when the smoke of battle hid it —= 
from sight, and the utter despair = 
of his great heart when the cur- - 
tain lifted over a fugitive army, 
and the despairing cry rang out, 
“The Guard recoils—the Guard 
recoils !” make us for a moment 
forget all the carnage, in sym- 
y with his distress. he 
ld Guard felt the pressure of 
the immense responsibility, and 
resolved not to prove unworthy 
of the great trust committed to 
its care. Nothing can be more 
imposing than its movement to 
the assault. It had never re- 
coiled before a human foe, and 
allied forces beheld with awe 
firm and steady advance to ALLL 
the final charge. For a moment — 
the batteries — playing and 
the firing ceased along the Brit- 
ish lines, as without the beating 
of a drum or a bugle note to 
cheer their steady courage, they 
moved in dead silence over the 
field. Their tread was like mut- 
fled thunder, while the dazzling 


helmets of the cuirassiers flashed long streams of light behind the 
dark and terrible mass that rye in one strong wave along. The 
stern Drouet was there amid his guns, and on every brow was 
written the unalterable resolution to conquer or die. The next 
moment the artillery opened, and the head of the column seemed 
to sink into the earth. Rank after rank went down, yet they 
neither stopped nor faltered. Dissolving squadrons and whole 
battalions disappearing one after another in the destructive fire, 
affected not their steady courage. The ranks closed up as before, 
and each treading over his fallen comrade pressed unflinchingly on. 
The horse which Ney rode fell under him, and scarcely had he 
mounted another before it also sank to the earth, and so another 
and another, until five in succession had been shot under him. 
Then with drawn sabre he marched sternly at the head of the 
column. 

In vain did the artillery hurl its storm of iron into the livi 
mass. Up to the very muzzles they pressed, and driving the artil- 
lerymen from their pieces, pushed on through the English lines. 
But just as the victory seemed won, a file of soldiers who had laid 
flat on the ground behind a low ridge of earth, suddenly rose and 

ured a volley into their very faces. Another and another fol- 
owed, till one broad sheet of flame rolled on their bosoms and in 
such a fierce and unexpected flow, that they staggered back before 
it. Before the Guard had time to rally and advance, a heavy col- 
umn of infantry fell on its left flank in close and deadly volleys, 
causing it in its unsettled state, to swerve to the right. At that 
instant a whole brigade of cavalry thundered on the right flank, 
and penetrated where cavalry had never gone before. 

The intrepid Guard could have borne up against the unex- 
pected fire from soldiers they did not see, and would also have 
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rolled back the infantry that had boldly charged its left flank ; 
but the cavalry finished the disorder into which they had momen- 
taily been thrown, and broke the ranks before they had time to re- 
form, and the eagles of that hitherto invincible Guard were pushed 
backward down the — It was then that the army, seized with 
despair, shouted out, “The Guard recoils !” and turned and fled 
in wild dismay. To see the Guard in confusion was a sight the 
had never before beheld, and it froze every heart with terror. Sti 
those veterans refused to fly; rallying from their disorder, they 
formed into two immense squares of eight battalions, and turned 
fiercely on the enemy and nobly strove to stem the reverse tide ot 
battle. For a time they stood and let the cannon-balls plough 
through their ranks, disdaining to turn their backs to a foe. i- 
chel at the head of these battalions fought like a lion. To every 
command of the enemy to surrender, he replied, “The Guard 
dies—it never surrenders !”’ and with his last breath bequeathing 
this glorious motto to the Guard, he fell a witness to its truth. 

Death traversed those eight battalions with such a rapid foot- 
step that they soon dwindled down to two, which turned in hope- 
less daring on the overwhelming numbers that preceded their 
retiring footsteps. Last of all, but a single battalion, the debris 
of the “column of granats” at Marengo, was left. Into this Na- 
poleon flung himself. Cambronne, its brave commander, saw with 
terror the emperor in its frail keeping. He was not struggling for 
victory, he was intent only on showing how the Guard should die. 
Approaching the emperor, he cried out, “Retire! Do you not 
see that death has no need of you?” And closing mournfully yet 
sternly around their expiring eagles, those brave hearts bade Na- 
poleon an eternal farewell, and flinging themselves upon the ene- 
my, were soon piled with the dead at their feet. Many of the 
officers were seen to destroy 
themselves rather than suffer de- 
feat. Thus, greater in its own 
defeat than any other corps ot 
men in gaining a victory, the 
Old Guard passed from the stage, 
and the curtain dropped upon its 
strange career. It had fought its 
last battle. 


CUTTLE-BONE. 

There is a substance that is 
often to be picked up on the 
shore, and oftener to be pur- 
chased at the perfumers’ q 

cnthe. 


known by the name of 
powder, used for various pur- 
This 


me is not bone at all, but a 
v wonderful structure, con- 
sisting almost entirely of pure 
chalk, and having been at one 
time imbedded loosely in the 
substance of some departed in- 
dividual of the species called Se- 
pia officinalis. e bone is en- . 
® closed within a membraneous sac 
within the body of the euttle, 
which sac it is secreted, and wi 
which it has no other connexion, 
dropping out when the animal is 
opened. On taking one of these 
objects into the hand, its extreme 
lightness is very evident, and if 
=. it be examined through a lens, 
== the cause of the lightness will be 
= seen. The plate is not solid, but 

, formed of a succession of thin 
laminz or floors of chalk, each 
connected with each other by 
myriads of tiny chalky pillars. 
When the cuttle is living, this 
structure runs through the entire 
abdomen, occupying about one- 
third of its breadth.—Common 
Objects of the Seashore. 
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HARRY VANE. 


BY ELLEN ALICE MORIARTY. 


I ieaned beside the window pane, 

And gazed upon the swelling sea, 
When to my side came Harry Vane, 

He, smiling, said to talk with me. 
From childhood’s hour my heart had held 

The dearest place for Harry Vane ; 
From childhood’s hour its hope had been 

The treasure of his love to gain. 
But icy cold between us rose 

His mother’s pride—his high degree ; 
Alas, for my poor heart's repose, 

He ne'er could stoop to one like me! 


“My mother has a bride for me,” 

Said Marry. “Such her wondrous grace, 

Methinks some wandering beam of light 
From Eden glorifies her face. 

0, she is fair! The world may deem 
Me honored in so rare a wife. 

Sweet friend, how seems our choice to thee— 
The choice that is to bless my life?” 


I looked upon the stormy sea, 
And saw the wild waves leap apart, 
And wished them closing over me— 
Ay, closing o’er my breaking heart! 
Methought I heard his marriage bells 
Ring out across the smiling plain, 
And saw a lovely lady stand 
The wedded wife of Harry Vane. 
The wedded wife of Harry Vane— 
0, hope forever lost to me! 
The blossom it so long had borne 
Fell fruitiess from life’s blasted tree. 


O, cold, cold calmness of despair! 
0, aching woe in heart and brain! 
I said, “‘ God bless thy mother’s choice— 
Forever bless thee, Harry Vane!” 
I turned to hide my blanching cheek, 
Broke on my ear his raptured voice: 
“* Beloved, one other boon I seek, 
Thy father’s blessing on my choice "— 
“ My father’s /”—but his clasping arm, 
The smile that thrilled my being through : 
O, weak, despairing heart of mine, 
His marriage bells will ring for you! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


CURIOUS FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
IN FOUR PARTS.—PART IL 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


Im whatever department of the domain of nature investigations 
are proposed, the student finds something to excite his admiration. 
There is always an unerring adaptation of means to ends, so mani- 
fest, that to pretend stich beautiful arrangements are the result of 
blind chance is an absurdity unworthy the consideration of a sane 
so belong to a low order of animal life, and yet their con- 
struction is admirable in all respects. With any other form than 
they have, they could not move with the freedom that now charac- 
terizes their activity in the element in which they were predestined 
to live. With a single heart, cold blood, and exposed to the pre- 
dacious propensities of sharks and other monsters of the deep, it 


is truly wonderful that some of the small, unarmed, timid tribes 


were not exterminated in the early ages of the world. 

But a provision in reference to that very contingency is to be 
found in the enormous reproductive energy of those most preyed 
upon for food. For example, a single cod produces more than a 
million of eggs in a single’season. Three cod-fish, were the whole 
family destroyed but themselves, would very quickly replenish 
the Atlantic Ocean, beyond the extermi~ ating propensity of their 
natural enemies. 

Each and every family of the social fishes swim about in large 
companies, as wild cattle, buffaloes and horses, herd together for 
companionship and mutual protection. Mackerel, cod, salmon, 
herring, and many other edible fishes, are examples. They have 
their feeding ground, or pastures, which scem to be favorite 
haunts. Thus the Grand Banks are recognized as the foraging 
ground of the cod, and there the fishermen take them in immense 
numbers. 

Some of the social fishes, like the migratory birds, at a specific 
peried, annually commence an extensive journey on the sea- 
coast, while others actually cross the Atlantic. So exact is their 
instinct in respect to the season, that they rarely fail to be at par- 
ticular points every year, within a very few days of their expected 
arrival. How herring and salmon unerringly find the mouths of 
fresh water rivers, from their far-off excursions into mid ocean, 
when the time comes round for leaving their spawn or eggs, with- 
out compass or chait, is a problem. 

In the darkest night fishes seem to pursue their accustomed 
movements, keep company and avoid as far as possible their ene- 
mies, precisely as they do by daylight. This is explained on 
physiological principles. The interior of the eye becomes a reflect- 
ing surface, actually illuminating the interior by the few faint rays 
which the organ takes in. When we enter upon the rationale of 
the distinct vision of the night-seeing land animals and birds, the 
philosophy of the fish’s vision will be readily understood. 

The question has very properly been asked—Do fishes sleep ? 
Unquestionably ; yet they are without eye-lids, and the inference 


is plain that they slumber with open eyes. This condition of the 
organ has reference to their perpetual exposure to the depredations 
of enemies; and thus, on receiving the lightest impression, the 
retina becomes the instrumentality for awakening the fish—thus 
warns it of danger. That gold-fishes take frequent naps in their 
glass jar prisons, is inferred from their unalterable positions for an 
hour or more in succession. Let an object approach their eyes, 
however, and they avoid it, which seems to be like being roused to 
consciousness. 

Fishes swallow their food whole. They have no dental ma- 
chinery. It is imagined the sense of taste is denied to them. Of 
this there is no proof, and all analogy is in favor of the opinion of 
some naturalists, at least, that they possess it. When the fisher- 
man succeeds in catching an abundance of some kinds with an 
artificial fly, which has neither odor nor flavor, it goes far towards 
sustaining a theory that they are influenced by the eye alone in the 
selection of food. 

Their sense of smell is certainly very delicate. They scent 
odors considerable distances in the water. This is proved by 
scattering the meat of the cocus Indicus with bread—which being 
rolled into round pellets, the size of buck-shot, and thrown into 
the water, soon collects different kinds of fishes round the place, 
attracted by the agreeable odor. Soon after swallowing even a 
single pellet, the fish becomes intoxicated, and swims about in a 
very comical manner for a while, during which it may be taken 
with the hand. 

Their sense of hearing, too, is proverbially acute. Formerly, on 
the coast of Brittany, it is related that they were taught to come in 
to be fed, by the ringing of a bell. An external ear would materially 
interfere with their free motion, and consequently no appendage 
of the kind was given them. But the common skin is drawn 
tensely, like a drum-head, over an opening, in the frog and some 
others, usually called amphibious creatures, by which they can 
hear distinctly under water or in the air. In the fish, the mechan- 
ism of the ear is beautifully contrived to give auditory impressions. 
It is completely encased in solid surrounding bone. Any vibra- 
tions in water are communicated to their bodies, and thus the 
acoustic nerve is acted upon. 

Another query has been propounded respecting their remem- 
branco of their associates, and their parental affections—Do they 
love their young! From the manner of leaving their eggs with- 
out ever returning to watch the progress of their maturity, or any 
attempts at guarding or teaching the young progeny, it is a safe 
decision to say that they have no natural affection. When the 
young fish leaves its shell, it is alone and thrown upon its own in- 
stinctive resources for a living. They are neither provided for by 
their parents, nor taught by example to feed on any particular 
kind of food, nor to designate enemies from friends. 


Their fins are elementary hands and feet. Should we pursue 
the investigation into the structure of these organs, it would be 
found in a few removes, in a higher order of animals, the anatomi- 
cal approximation to fingers and toes is distinctly marked. Whales, 
porpoises, and those aquatic beings which breathe air, yet have the 
external forms of fishes, are constructed internally like land ani- 
mals. They have a double heart, a pair of lungs, and warm 
blood ; whereas those we have just been considering have a single 
heart, no lungs, and cold blood. 

Many years ago there was a famous lawsuit in New York, re- 
specting a quantity of oil, which was called fish oil. As the arti- 
cle in question was the product of the whale, a grave question 
came up for argumentation through the ingenuity of the lawyers. 
One of them asserted that a whale was nota fish. This was a 


startling declaration. The celebrated Dr. Mitchell, of that city, a 
gentleman of distinguished attainments in natural history, was put 
upon the stand to give his opinion on the subject. He decided 
that a whale was not a fish. 

His analysis of the organization of a fish and a whale were phi- 
losophical. A whale suckles its young, and entertains the warmest 


affection for them—even dying in defence of the calf. The fish 
neither nurses its young, nor gives evidence of any affection; and 
besides, differs in all the anatomical mechanism and digestive 
apparatus. 

The property or faculty, peculiar to fishes, and the turtles, as will 
subsequently be shown, of finding their way unerringly in the 
trackless ocean, to certain localities, and repeating it at their 
pleasure, seems to be forever beyond the ken of the philosopher. 
It is no less perplexing to ascertain ages, longevity and other cir- 
cumstances belonging to their history. But there are other animals 
living alternately in and out of the water, whose habits as well as 
physical organizations give them a prominent place in the estima- 
tion of the professed naturalist. 


Frogs, toads and tortoises are familiar objects from childhood 


in the temperate zones. Yet how little is thought of their peculiar 
adaptation to the two elements of air and water. They can live 
in water for a long time, but they cannot breathe them both. If 
they breathe water, then they cannot obtain their vitality from the 
air. On the contrary if they breathe air, then they cannot extract 
vitality from water, as fishes do. 

In technical language, frogs and toads are called batrachians, 
and turtles and tortoises chel shielded reptiles. When a 
frog dives, it holds its breath as long as it remains there. But the 
heart is so wonderfully contrived that the circulation of the blood 
goes on without requiring to go into the lungs, as it does the mo- 
ment they come up into the air. This is one marvellous point. 

A frog cannot inhale air directly drawn into its delicate lungs, 
as ordinary air-breathing animals do, but first fills its mouth full. 
The next act is one of the will—to force it into the lungs—the 
mouth being a bellows, or more strictly, perhaps, a forcing-pump. 
That is the reason why they are provided with such broad jaws 
and a large mouth; with gums fitting so closely no air escapes. 


The air is drawn through the nostrils, exclusively. Were the jaws 
forced apart and kept in that condition by a prop, the frog would 
die, not precisely by suffocation, but for a want of air; since it is 
impossible to take in air unless they can have the use of their 
bellows mouth. 

Frogs and toads, like serpents, never take any food but that 
which they for themselves are satisfied is alive. They feed ex- 
clusively on insects, such as flies, millers, bugs and worms. In- 
stead of teeth or claws, the instrument furnished them for carrying 
on the business they were ordained to—that is, keeping insects 
from being too numerous—they have tongues quite as long as 
their own bodies. 

About dusk, and in fact through 2 whole night, a patient, quiet 
toad, sitting by the side of a door-step or a hill of cucumber vines, 
catches hundreds in a few hours. Just at the hour when their 
appropriate food, such as have been mentioned, come forth for 
enjoyment, the sentinel at his post picks them up with his long 
spear of a tongue so quickly that they seem to have vanished. The 
tongue is enlarged at the extremity, and when not in use, contracts 
much after the appearance of a bit of India rubber; but the frog 
darts it out at the passing fly with the quickness of a flash, and 
rarely misses the object. A viscid fluid is excreted upon its 
surface, which is so adhesive that whatever it touches adheres. 

The focal axis of a toad or frog’s eyes is precisely as far distant 
as the length of each frog’s tongue, and at that angle they catch 
their prey. It is related by an English gentleman who had an old 
pet toad in his door-yard, which regularly appeared for many con- 
secutive years, that a tame crow pounced upon it one day just 
as it had taken a position for fly-catching. It was with difficulty 
he rescued his favorite, and not till the villanous bird had de- 
stroyed one of its eyes. 

Although the old fellow resumed labor again, in consequence of 
having but one eye it missed the fly by about an inch, It seemed 
to have discovered the falling short of the mark, and moved a little 
to meet the difficulty. But in turning a complete circle, the flies 
were not overtaken. Whether the poor toad died of starvation in 
consequence of the loss of the axis is not remembered. 

At the approach of autumn when their game disappears, the 
toad conceals itself in comfortable quarters beyond the reach of 
frost, where in a torpid state, the blood scarcely moves enough to 
keep it alive till returning spring. Not a particle of food is taken 
for full six long months. The frog dives into the mud beneath the 
water of a pool, and sleeps in the same manner till the vernal sea- 
son again comes round. The singing of frogs in the spring has 
some meaning to it besides a mere noise—each male frog sounds a 
note different from its neighbor. 

Tree-toads, which are numerous in some of the Western and 
Southern States, have an air-pump at the extremity of each too, 
which enables them to walk overhead on the ceiling, on the pol- 
ished surface of a mirror—even to suspend themselves with im- 
punity by one finger if they were so disposed—the pressure of the 
atmosphere being equal to every emergency. 


> 


MOHAMMEDANISM WANING, 


The conviction is steadily gaining ground in European Turkey, 
that Mohammedanism has passed its zenith, and must soon give 
way to the growing power of the Christian faith. The recent 
war, which brought the Turks into daily contact with the English 
and French armies, undermined that proud self-complacency which 
has hitherto been a striking characteristic of the Turkish mind. 
They felt keenly that they had fallen far behind the civilization of 
western Europe, and that sooner or later their end must come. A 
new omen of impending disaster has recently given fresh pungency 
to their fears. T’he sacred banner of Mohammedanism has disap- 
peared from Constantinople. It is believed by all the Mussulmans 
that this banner was woven in heaven, and given to Mahomet b 
the angel Gabriel, and that when the work of Islamism is ended, 
the angel will descend again and bear back to heaven the sacred 
symbol. The divine gift has been solemnly guarded for centuries 
in one of the mosques at Constantinople. * t spring it strangely 
disappeared, and no trace of it has since been discovered. The 
missionaries suppose it has been stolen away by bigoted ecclesias- 
tics, who despair of the prosperity of Islamism in Constantinople, 
and will soon produce the banner at another centre, remote from 
all contact with Christian nations. But the Turks believe that it 
has been borne away by supernatural power, and it confirms the 
forebodings received from their cmt books, that their religion 
has finished its work, and will soon disappear. This despondency 
of Moslems of Turkey strikingly contrasts with the hopes of Mos- 
lems in India, who look forward to the restoration of their fallen 
empire.—- Watchman. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LINES. 


BBL 
BY MARY SUMNER. 


The day is departing, and shadows 
Pursue the faint steps of the light, 
That flees from the valley and hill-top 
Before the dark van of the night. 


They veil all the beauties of nature, 
And hush the glad children of day, 

That woke when the roses of morning 
Were flung on their jubilant way. 


The moon, in the broad fields of heaven, 
Now marshals the countless stars, 

And leads them forth with their silvery lamps, 
Through the sunset’s golden bars. 


And the vague and dim phantoms that follow, 
Enrolled in night’s shadowy train, 

Now fill with their revels the forest, 
And masque on the moonlit plain. 


They walk mid the glories of nature, 
Transfigured the vision appears; 
And the light of the heavens so holy, 

But adds to the ghostly fears. 


How like to those spectral illusions, 
That come when the sunlight has gone, 
Are the spirits that enter the bosom, 
When faith in humanity’s flower. 


When fear and distrust are the phantoms 
That masque all the beauties of life, 

And joys that are holiest and purest 
Engender but demons of strife. 


And even the truth and affection 
That strives mid the darkness to shine, 
But fashions their vagueness to evils 
That walk in their image divine. 
O, base and deluded the spirit 
That shuts out life’s beautiful forms; 
The gold of whose heart is transmuted 
To wealth that no charity warms. 


His wealth is untold who possesses 
The gold of humanity’s love; 

‘Twill pass with him, death the essayer, 
For its coiners are angels above. 


+ 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE BROKEN FLOWER OF HOLLAND. 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. . 


In a close, dark room in a kingly palace, at the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, lay Theodore of Holland, in his dying 
hour. It was near the sunset of a glowing August day, and the 
sufferer lay panting with the heat, as well as with the approaching 
dissolution of the mortal body. 


“ Open the shutters—let me look once more upon the evening 
sky before I go hence,” said the dying man. “ Why keep me 
here in darkness? I would fain look once more upon Holland 
before I close my eyes forever.” 

. The attendgnts obeyed, and the sun shone athwart the pallid 
face, whiter than the snowy cambric that lay in soft folds about 
the bed. 

“Look out upon the road and see if my brother William comes, 
Ah, why does he delay so long? Adelaide, were those messages 
sent in season !” 

“They were. I saw the messenger off myself, and hastened 
his departure ; then another followed him with orders to pass him 
at all risks.” 

“Q, that he would come! I cannot last much longer; and then 
what will become of Ada” 

“‘Has Ada no mother then asked his wife, reproachfully. 

“Not that did I mean; but William will be a father to her until 
she is old enough to take charge of my domains.” 

The cold and calculating Countess Adelaide paused before she 
answered. Even by this dying bed her schemes of ambition did 
not slumber, nor did her habitual shrewdness forsake her. Spite 
of her assertion, she had not speeded the messenger, and her hopes 
lay in the probability that Count William had failed to receive the 
news of Theodore’s extremity. 

The sun went down, and when its last lingering ray left the 
chamber, a light, childish form sprang into the room, and in a 
moment was clasped to the breast of the dying man. 

“Bless you, my sweet Ada!” said the sufferer. “I trembled 
lest you would not arrive in time to see me die.” 

“Die, father?” gasped the child ; “surely you are not dying ¢” 

“ Ada, keep life in me if you can, until your uncle arrives. Wet 
my lips with this cordial as often as they dry. If you should fail, 
tell him to protect you.” 

The little girl bent over her father, with the richly painted cup 
and gilded spoon in her small hands, and forcing back her tears, 
she tried to smile as she put a few drops of the powerful cordial 
between the pale lips. 

“Hark! what sound is that, Ada?” asked her father. “He 
comes! I hear his horse’s feet as he comes up the hill. 0, for 
one hour to speak what I would say to him !” 

Up the long hill dashed the fiery horse, his sides reeking with 
foam mixed with the red blood which the deeply struck spur had 
drawn forth. A heavy footstep ascended the stair—was in the 
room—when a shriek from the child, and the falling back of the 

_ head which she had been raising from the pillow, told that all 

\ was over. 


Count William took the little one from the bed, closed the eyes 
of the dead, and then turned to administer consolation to the 
widow. Her hard, cold eye altered his purpose, for he perceived 
that his brother’s death had only affected her slightly; and he 
quickly saw that her only grief arose from her fear of being de- 
posed from the honors which she had enjoyed as the wife of -his 
brother. Her first words assured him of this, and he did not think 
it worth while to waste his sympathy upon woes like that, but be- 
stowed it upon his poor niece, who had been kept away from her 
father until his dying hour, and then flying to his bed-side from 
a mysterious impulse for which she could not account, for she had 
had no intimation of his illness. 

Burdened with a grief which her mother scantily shared, the 
child clung to the presence of her uncle, telling him that her father 
had desired to see him on her account, and had hoped he would 
protect her. He promised—but in vain. The Countess Adelaide, 
even before the burial of Theodore, had contrived to betroth Ada 
to Louis, Count of Loon; and although the bride had scarcely 
reached the age of fourteen, her mother insisted on her marriage 
immediately after. 

That she had her own selfish policy in thus selecting a husband 
of no great importance for her daughter, is evident. Loon was 
only a small fief of the bishopric of Liege, and Louis therefore 
could not thwart her ambitious schemes for herself. Although 
Ada nominally succeeded her father, still the mother actually 
reigned in Holland, until the popular discontent became a matter 
of strong certainty, and caused the countess no little alarm. 

William, passionately loving his niece as he did, was quite will- 
ing to deliver Holland from the “she Goliath,” as he called Ade- 
laide of Cleves, even at Ada’s expense. The plot which was 
formed to get rid of her was fast ripening, and William lent him- 
self to its accomplishment with a prospect of success. Disguised 
so that no one could possibly suspect him, he was brought to the 
island of Schouwen by Philip Van Wassenaar. The people of 
Zealand received him with joyful demonstrations, and the neigh- 


boring provinces caught the key-note and echoed back their 
approbation. 


Ada and Louis, deserted by their friends, and fearing even 
worse usage, escaped under cover of the darkness of night, from 
Haarlaem to Utrecht; but Ada, unwilling to be absent from her 
mother in a time of danger like this, joined her at Leyden. Here 
she was besieged by Philip Van Wassenaar. She held out until 
resistance was vain, and finally surrendered. Separated from 
Louis, whom she had learned to love with an engrossing affection, 
Ada was sent as prisoner to the Texel, and after a while, to the 
court of King John of England. 

* * * * * * * 


It was the thirty-first day of October, 1207. The princely pal- 
ace of the bishop of Liege was lighted up with more than ordinary 
brilliancy. A splendid suite of rooms was thrown open, and the 
rich carriages outside proclaimed that the bishop was receiving 
distinguished guests on that evening. The damp evenings of 
Holland required a fire, and accordingly the beautiful porcelain 
stoves at each ond of the ample apartment, were filled with fragrant 
wood that impregnated the room with a delightful odor. Rich 
velvet chairs and sofas were scattered profusely around, and flow- 
ers of the rarest kind filled the vases with hues that were almost 
rivalled by the superb carpet. 

The bishop, a noble-looking man of forty years of age, was 
sitting in his library, with the door opening into the reception- 
room, ready to meet his guests when they should appear. By his 
side sat Louis, Count of Loon, whose disturbed brow showed that 
he was ill at ease. 

“ This delay annoys me beyond expression,” said Louis, who 
had been watching the calm and serene countenance of the bishop, 
as he sat with his hand resting on a ponderous folio on the reading- 
stand before him. 

“Keep calm, my son,” said the good bishop, “all shall yet be 
well. Only keep that impatient temper curbed, and all will go 
right, believe me.” 

‘« As well preach patience to a chained lion, as to one who has 
a beloved wife torn from his arms and made a prisoner by that in- 
famous Van Wassenaar. I should be a recreant to everything good 
and noble, did I submit tamely to this, without an effort to crush 
the mean foes who have conspired against us. Not,” he continued, 
“that I care for the dominion which has been wrested from us, for 
myself, but it is right that the wishes of the dead should be re- 
spected ; and that this usurper should thus pursue his own brother’s 
child and deprive her of her inheritance, is galling indeed, But 
even this is nothing when compared to the separation.” 

A bustle in the hall betokened visitors, and the bishop rose and 
entered the magnificent reception-room in time to greet the Duke 
of Lienberg and the bishop of Utrecht. They were followed by 
Philip, margrave of Namur. A long consultation succeeded, and 
was ended by the promise of paying over to the bishop of Utrecht 
two thousand pounds Flemish for his services.* 

The plot thickened speedily from this time. Philip of Namur 
promised his aid, and there was every reason to hope that Ada 
and Louis would be restored. The Holland nobles deserted Wil- 
liam, and stung by their double treachery, he retired to Zealand. 
Holland submitted to Louis. 

* * * * * * * 

On the seashore at Zealand lay a large fishing boat ready for 
launching. Evidently she was not in good trim, however, for a 
quantity of wet nets lay thrown together in a shapeless mass, 
emitting a mouldy smell, But her sails were about to be set, and 
the fishermen’s Dutch wives were flocking dawn to the beach to 
take leave of their husbands, and Stood calling to each other in 


merry tones, 
* Davies’s History of Holland. 


One woman, more familiar in her manners titan the others, 
jumped into the boat, trampling unceremoniously upon the wet 
nets that lay all over the deck of the little vessel. 

“Step away from that, my woman,” said the captain, kindly, 
“or you will get into mischief. There maybe sharp tools beneath 
them.” 

The woman uttered a little shriek and stepped back to the shore. 
A straggling soldier or two came down also, and looked about as 
if to discover some person ; and failing apparently in the attempt, 
and perhaps unwilling to. soil their trim regimentals by treading 
on the wet mass, they went away without entering the boat. Had 
they but searched, they would have found Count William snugly 
ensconced beneath the musty nets, which were scarcely ventilated 
enough for him to breathe with freedom. 

The conclave which met that evening at the bishop’s palace had 
been so far successful that it had banished the worst enemy of 
Louis ; but his wife still remained at the court of King John. How 
to get her away from thence was now his sole anxiety. A little 
finesse, a great sacrifice, and much toil and trouble, might bring 
him somewhere near the end proposed ; but how to manage it, or 
who to trust with so important a mission, was more than Louis, 
tortured as he had been with apprehension, could at once decide 
upon. 

Walter Bertrand, a gentleman whose birth, manners and high 
sense of honor fitted him peculiarly for so delicate a mission as 
this, was the first person who occurred to his mind, and he lost no 
time in requesting him to undertake it. To England, therefore, 
Bertrand was despatched, with a carte blanche as to the terms, 
and instructions to escort the youthful Ada to Holland as soon 
as possible. 

Unwilling to give up his fair prisoner, the king threw in every 
obstacle that could possibly exist against her release; but the 
treachery of her uncle and his ignominious flight, as related by 
Bertrand, had its weight with John, and he at last consented, upon 
condition that Louis should render service to the crown of Eng- 
land. Knowing the determination of Louis to regain his lost 
bride at all hazards, Bertrand accepted the condition, and the 
young and lovely Ada, fearlessly putting her hand into that of 
him with whom her husband saw fit to entrust her, travelled day 
and night with Walter Bertrand, until she was welcomed back by 
her devoted Louis. 

In all her schemes of ambition, Countess Adelaide of Cleves 
had been mortified and disappointed. Louis, whom she had 
thought of only as a tool of her own, had proved himself capable 
of governing the dominion over which she had intended to hold 
fall control. She had counted, too, upon the filial affection of 


Ada, little as she had a right to expect it; and here, too, she was 
at fault—for Ada had learned the motives that governed her mo- 
ther, and appreciated them according to their full value. She felt 
that now she could only shine in the reflected light of others, and 
the proud, ambitious woman, who was yet in the full zenith of her 
beauty, turned her whole soul to the project of capturing some 
foreign prince, and remuncrating herself for past disappointments 
by future glory. 

Even William, in the brief moment of his power, had been an 
object of her ambition. That he was the persecutor of her child 
did not hinder her hard and selfish nature from scheming to be- 
come the sharer of his power ; and Ada in a foreign prison, awoke 
fewer regrets in her selfish mind, than Ada possessed of power 
which she, as her mother, was forbidden to share. If there were 
moments when the guilty woman remembered her artifice at her 
husband’s death-bed, she strove now to believe that Ada’s power 
was at its height, as securely as though she had not deceived the 
dying Theodore. 

What then was her frame of mind when she heard that Ada’s 
new season of power had again given way to the machinations of 
her uncle, and that popular favor had again drifted round to him ? 
Kither way the ambitious woman had her schemes, and in both 
she was doomed to have them frustrated. William was too well 
aware of her intriguing disposition to allow her beauty to be a 
snare to him ; and skilful manceuverer as she was, she was obliged 
to retire to private life, where her talents had full sway over those 
who were dazzled by the attentions of a “‘ born countess.” 

Sensitive to a fault, Ada at the early age of twenty-eight began 
to droop. The loss of her inheritance, her perception of her 
mother’s treachery, the profound melancholy of Louis after his 
last defeat, and the unnatural conduct of William, to whom sho 
ought to have looked for support and protection in her rights—all 
conspired to weigh heavily upon her health and spirits. 

She had no children, and the succession, had it been lawfully 
sustained, must have died with herself. Her misfortunes bowed 
her to the dust. Young, lovely, and the rightful heir to a noble 
inheritance—beloved by a husband whom she adored, and the idol 
of society for her many virtues and accomplishments, she was 
yet doomed to experience trials under which her sensitive spirit 
could not bear up; and at the sunset of an August day in 1218, 
just fifteen years to the hour in which her father’s spirit had taken 
flight, Ada placed her hand in that of Louis, and closed her eyes 
upon earthly dignities and earthly vanities. 

She whose inheritance had been thus basely wrested from her, 
received, however, a princely burial. She lay in state for a week, 
in which thousands visited the mournful apartments to look once 
more upon the broken flower of Holland. 


+ 


Men are born with two eyes, but with one tongue, in order that 
they should see twice as much as they say ; but, from their conduct 
ope would suppose that they were born with two tongues and one 
eye; for those talk the most who have observed the least, and 
ther remasks upon everyting, wiv have seen info noth- 
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THE CONVICT’S DAUGHTER. 

The following narrative is borrowed from the interesting work 
of M. Maurice Alhoy, on the convict prisons of France :—It is 
some years, says this writer, since I passed several months in the 
town of Rochefoit. It became my daily habit to walk in the 
avenues of the and there I used to watch 

convicts as they worked in pairs, carrying heavy burdens, and 
giad’y purchasing, b ws of the most laborious tasks, 

favor of being allo to escape for a few hours from the 
pestilential atmosphere of the prison. I had remarked a you 
pt who passed before me several times, casting an anxious an 
nging look toward the building in which the ropewalks were 
carried on. The young girl wore the Vendean costume. She 
seated herself upon a bench under the trees, and remainea appa- 
rently lost in thought. I approached and recogriized her. I had 
seen her the preceding evening at the house of the gate-keeper, 
and had been informed of the object of her journey. The young 
girl was engaged to be married, and her father was in the convict 
prison. Eutrope, the t to whom she was betrothed, was 
uainted with the guilt of his future father-in-law, for the same 
i had been their home. He was conscious how much he 
might lose in the esteem of others by marrying the daughter of a 
convict; but Tiennette was beloved, and Eutrope’s affection for 
her made him shut his eyes to the possibility that any painful 
results might arise from their 
union. He wished to marry the 
companion of his childhood ; 
but he desired that this father, 
who in the eyes of the law was 
dead, who had no longer any 
ight over his ter, and 
whose remembrance it was well 
to banish, should no more be 
spoken of. Tiennette loved her 
father, and the contempt with 
which others regarded the author 
of her days only redoubled the 
fond affection of his daughter. 
She was desirous that he should 
ign her i contract, and 
ing. Eutrope had long resisted 
this wish of Tiennette ; he still 
objected to the step she proposed 
to take, and it was with an un- 
willing heart he undertook with 
her the journey to Rochefort. 
Eutrope was a well looking 
youth, with frank and open man- 
ners, and of a prepossessing ap- 
ce. It was not long be- 
‘ore he joined us, after making 
some purchases which had de- 
tained him for a time from his 
betrothed. I took upon myself 
to interpret to him the wishes 
ot Tiennette. I told Eutrope 
that a father is never guilty in 
the eyes of his daughter; that 
no laws, judges or juries can un- 
loose the ties of nature ; and the 
filial piety of Tiennette ought < 
to be considered by him as a LL WS 
ious pledge of the virtues of EU <Q 
is future wife. The girl did LA, SQ 
not s , but her eyes were Zs WY 
Eutrope. She watched its every 
movement as if to gather from 
them his acquiescence in her de- 
sire. Eutrope listened to me 
with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. When I had done 
speaking, he made me no reply, 
offered no objection, but 
the arm of Tiennette within his 
own, and together the young 
couple turned their steps to 
the prison. I followed them, 
and the poor girl, who seemed 
to consider my presence as use- 
ful in confirming the vacillating 
resolutions of her lover, encour- 
me by her looks to remain 
with them. We found on our 
arrival that the aged convict had 
“been ill for some days; he was 
no longer in the prison, but had 
been conveyed to the hospital. 
We silently traversed the long 
court, and mounted the stair- 
case. When we reached the 
entrance of the wards, the young 
irl trembled violently, and her 
seemed to sink within her. 
Entrope and Tiennette were 
itted to roach the pris- 
vee bed ; bat I was refused 
admittance by the turnkey, and 
I could only see from a distance 
the remainder of this touching 
scene. At the foot of the convict’s bed stood Eut ; whilst 
Tiennette approached ber father with an expression of ulness 
which she vainly strove to conceal. He raised his languid head, 
turned his dimmed cye upon his child, and a faint smile passed 
over his sunburnt countenance. The turnkey who had introduced 
the young people into the ward, remained gazing upon the scene ; 
ageet sister of charity supported the sick man; he took a pen 
which was handed him, and glanced over the marriage contract 
which had been pre beforehand, and wrote beneath it his dis- 
name. T' stretching towards Tiennette his wasted 
arms, he clasped her to his bosom. The movement he made in 
doing so shook his chain, one link of which rested in the hand of 
Eutrope, who looked at it with a bewildered stare, whilst another 
rustled against the dress of Tiennette, whose tears fell upon the 
rusty iron. The head of the dying man soon sunk once more 
upon his pillow. Tiennette took advantage of this moment to 
elide her trembling hand under the coverlid. The turnkey had 
that instant turned to lead the way out of the room, and the anx- 
ious glances she fixed = ine him betrayed to me alone the poor girl’s 
secret offering to herfather. Eutrope, who seemed ill at ease, made 


\ 


a sign to Tiennette, and they both went slowly out with downcast 
looks. When they had reached the foot of the staircase which led 
to the wards, the voung girl said to Eutrope, “ The step we have 
now taken will bring as a blessi 
the ch 
farewell, and mounting a 


.” They then entered together 
1 of the civil hospital, o up @ short prayer, bade me 
e cart, returned to their native village. 


CURIOSITIES OF TOBACCO. 

The Mahommedan legend on the subject is too long fer repeti- 
tion under its Eastern garb. Suffice it that a viper was restored 
to health by the warmth of the Prophet’s body. Immediately on 
convalescence, the —_ reptile announced its intention of 
biting its preserver. The Prophet expostulated. An argument 
ensued, which ended in the viper’s carrying out its original pro- 
ject. The Prophet sucked the venom from his wounded wrist, 
and spat it forth. “From these drops sprang that wondrous 
weed, which has the bitterness of the serpent’s tooth quelled by 
the sweet saliva of the Prophet.” But whatever the origin of 
tobacco, no plant has exercised so much political influence. The 
Pope Urban VIII. excommunicated all those who took snuff in 
churches. The Empress Elizabeth was less severe. She declared 
that the snuff-boxes of those who made use of them in church 
should be confiscated to the use of the beadle. At Berne, the use 
of tobacco was classified with adultery. In Transylvania, the 
penalty was far greater; in 1639, entire confiscation of property 
was the sentence of those who should plant tobacco, while con- 
sumers were condemned to fines varying from three to two hun- 
dred hung persons found guilty of smok- 
ing, with pipes thro eir noses and a tobacco pouch hangi 
from their necks. The Grand Duke of 
ing and snuff-taking under the penalty of having the nose cut off; 


THE AKALI OF THE SIKHS —AN ALLY OF THE ENGLISH. 


while Mohamed IV., son of the Sultan Ibrahim, 1665, punished 
the practice with decapitation. It is related of Amw that a 
smoking saphi once struck the monarch himself for smoking with 
him incognito on board a caique. Amurath informed the saphi 
that the royal decree referred equally to himself. ‘‘ No,” replied 
the saphi; “I fight for and would die for him. It does not apply 
to me.” A few days subsequently, Amurath sent for him, and 
making himself known, gave his fellow-offender a good appoint- 
ment. But such penal regulations appear always to have been 
evaded. These modern Amuraths, railway directors, arrogate to 
themselves the right of inflicting a fine of forty shillings and ex- 

ion from their line on any one guilty of the sublime act. But 
it is sweet to smoke under difficulties. Were the prohibition 
remoyed, smoking on railway cars would probably cease. We 
know of one young man who feigned madness that he might 
secure a carriage to himself. Another, on seeing a bishop alight 
at an intermediate station, immediately made for the compart- 
ment, and calling for a guard, complained that the carriage was 
reeking of tobacco-smoke. ‘To be sure, those clerical gentlemen 
do smoke terribly,” answered the official. “Then don’t accuse 
me of it hereafter,” rejoined the youth, with an arch smile. On 
one occasion, a railway guart thrust his head into a carriage filled 
with devotees in the act of their devotions, and ——s his hand 
on a cushion, observed, “‘ There are two very good rules on this 
line, gentlemen. Smoking is strictly prohibited, and the company’s 
servants are forbidden to accept gratuities.” —Atheneeum. 


PORTRAIT OF A SIKH CHIEFTAIN. 
The spirited | oy on this page is from an authentic sketch of 
a leader of an Akali, or leader of the Sikhs, sketched by a British 
officer. This man distinguished himself by his gallantry in the 
siege and storm of Delhi, and is a fine specimen of his warlike 
nation. He has a keen and intelligent look, and we readily fancy 
how his eye would kindle to a fierce glow in the ardor of battle. 
He is singularly equipped, one of the most remarkable points in 
his costume being the bracelets on his wrists, which are of metal 
and probably intended as much to ward off sabre-strokes levelled 
at the wrist as for ornament. The Sikhs are a warlike race ; from 
the time of their great chief Runjeet Singh downwards, they have 
played an important part in the history of British India. Not 
many years since, ~ were engaged in a sangui war with the 
British, and then the English prints called them blood-thirsty and 
barbarous fanatics ; but since they have fought gallantly under the 
red cross, the same rs begin to think they are por be fine fel- 
lows, and undeserving of the abuse formerly lavished on them. 
“Circumstances alter cases.” The late news from the seat ot 
war verifies the predictions we made at the outset of the mutiny in 
the Bengal army. From the first we have not doubted for a mo- 
ment the triumph of the British arms. The result has shown that 
the Anglo-Saxons have triumphed in almost every encounter, and 
against the heaviest odds. It appears to be an immutable law that 
the former race shall ever be vic- 
torious when brought into con- 
flict with inferior races of men. 
The result of our own wars with 
the Indians and Mexicans shows 
this. And it is also certain that 
these inferior races cannot long 
exist on the same soil with the 
dominant blood. See how the 
population of the Sandwich Is}- 
ands is melting away in spite ot 
all the philanthropic efforts made 
in their behalf. So will it be 
with the native inhabitants ot 
British India. As the conquer- 
ors become acclimated, their 
posterity will increase and cover 
the face of the land, and the day 
will arrive when only history 
and tradition will preserve the 
memory of the sway, the s 
gies, the domestic life, supersti- 
tions and religions of the Hin- 
doos. A new race will occupy 
the entire East. As the East 
ave to the West its life and 
lood, so will the West pour 
back again the tide of life re- 
fluent to its sources. It is only 
by its exclusive policy that Ja- 
and China have preserved 
their individuality. When their 
s are opened to the superior 
intelligence and energy of the 
West, their native populations 
will begin to dwindle. This 
mutiny in India is only a tem- 
porary check in the triumphant 
progress of the British. They 
SS will go on as in the past, “‘ con- 
quering and to conquer.” The 
= war will only hasten, instead of 
impeding, the ultimate triumph 
of England. One natural con- 
sequence of this war, is to fami- 
liarize England and America 
with the history of India, until 
now very little known, except 
scholars, in either country. A 
recent English writer remarks : 
—‘TIt is not a very rash prb- 
phecy now to assert that the 
orance with re; to our 
tern Empire, which has char- 
acterized us as a nation up to 
the year 1857, will have passed 
away, if not wholly, to a very 
So in the year 1858. 
e have been taught by a rude 
shock that it is a part of our 
business to know as much about 
India as about Yorkshire; and 
it is scarcely to be doubted that 
the real identification and amal- 
of that dependency of 
crown with the rest of the 
realm will date from the period 
of the mutiny of the 
army. The unabated interest 
which has been exhibited by 
every class of our countrymen 
in the great contest which is 
going on in Bengal, at a time 
when a vital question is agitating 
us at home, has tended much to 
relieve us from a reproach with 
which we have often been taunted 
by our statesmen—namely, that the public mind of England is so 
limited that it can ae ! find room for one idea, one subject of im- 
portance ata time. At last we have shown so much duality of 
apprehension as to be able to deal at once with the Indian and the 
financial crisis. It is because the domestic impulses of the people 
have been roused, that we refuse to have that terrible subject ot 
contemplation, which was four or five months old when the com- 
mercial panic began, superseded in our estimation by any con- 
sideration of rates of discount, although we may learn ere long 
that there is more affinity between them than is at present quite 
ent to the uninitiated eye.” Although not so vitally interested 
in the affairs of India as our English cousins, still the American 
mind, to which nothing that concerns humanity is altogether 
foreign, is alive to the greatness of the events now passing in the 
me East, and ~ have reason to know that our efforts to illustrate 
the incidents of the struggle in our journal have been iated. 
We shall continue from time to to record 
noteworthy features of this distant region, and the struggle which 
is now convulsing it. As we have before remarked, the peculiar 
features of oriental life, such as we have represented them, will in 
time be numbered among the things that were; new scenes will 
have effaced them, but it is always interesting, whatever changes 
may take place in the future, to look back to the story of the past. 
It is by the light of the s ive history of the past the fature 
policy and government of the world are in no small degree to be 
wrought out, and ordered so as to ensure success. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epitor anv Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Freeman’s Frrenp.—You are 

E.C. ty ae from Scripture, introduced frequently in the 

si; but nothing 

—We can e out your ignature, ut else. Were you 
to imitate Rufus Choate’s chirography ? ener 

G. C.—Fifty years ago there were, in England, two hundred and twenty-three 
offences punishable with death, some of them of the most trivial nature. 

M. M., M .—Whitefield repeatedly crossed the Atlantic. 

“Sre Harcourt Courriy.”—The anatomy of the human foot is not sufficiently 
understood in the general selection of and shoes. It is not taken into 
account that the length of the foot varies considerably between walking and 
sitting, elongating under the weight of the body when in motion; this is 

icularly the case when the foot is much arched. The difference has 
found to be from a quarter of an inch to a whole inch. 

CLew1iine.—The pensioners at Greenwich Ne land, are not eligible for admis- 
sion under the age of sixty, unless th ey have ‘been mutilated in battle. 
F ers, who have served two years in the British navy, are admitted. 

C. C.—The cultivation of tea is more valuable to the Chinese, than we and 
silver por He to the countries that own them. 

Naturatist.—The American wood duck is cortainly the handsomest 
birds. imen was shot in Charlies River a tow weeks since so tittle - 
jured aathe wes readily stuffed. He is a perfect picture. 

New Deerslayer” has gone ‘away down east,” on a hunt- 

excursion 

Mrs. C. D., Andover.—A liquid may be made as follows: 
Take one ounce of bees-wax and half an ounce of alkanet root. Melt them 
together in an earthen pipkin or pot. When melted, take the _— off the 


fire, and add to the mixture pty mag eh agg wine and f a pint of 
linseed oll a ae the liquid on the furniture, and polish it with a clean 
woolen clot! 


D. E., New York.—The present weight of the Koh-i-nor diamond is 279 carats. 
‘Perhaps it may be worth $10,000,000. A general idea may be formed of its 
shape and size, by considering it as the pointed half of a small hen’s egg. 

Benczant S.—In the battle Dennewitz, victory was obtained by Marshal 
Bernadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo (afterwards Charles XIV., king of Swe- 
den), over Marshal Ne , Prince of Moscow, September 6, 1813. The loss on 
the French side pace HF, 16,000 men, and ‘several eagles; and the defeat of 
Napoleon at —= on res 18th of October following, closed the series of 

by his his arms in the memorable and disastrous campaign 


INQUIRER. —The Church of St. Denis is in a town of the same name, about six 
— northerly from Paris, France. This h isa tiful Gothic edi- 
not large, but constructed in the purest taste. On the 12th of October, 
Trea the republicans demolished most of the royal tombs, and emptied the 
leaden coffins into the dunghills, melting the lead for their own use. Bysa 
decree of Bonaparte, dated February 20, 1806, the church (which had been 
turned meanwhile into a cattle-market !) was ordered to be cleaned out and 
re-decorated as ‘‘ the future pt me of the a nama of France.” On 
the return of the Bourbons, some mo: ted, and when 
the Duke de Berry and Louis XVIII. died, both were buried there—thus Te- 
consecrating it, for a time, to the old dynasty. 
VoraGEUR DE LA Mex.—The English union flag has a blue ground, red, rect- 
angular stripes, and white diagonals. 


Tue Fare or a Prize Fienter.—Chris. Lilly, who was mur- 
dered at La Union by the commander of the Guatemalian squa- 
dron, was the prize-fighter who fought with and killed McCoy at 
Hastings, September 6th, 1842. After the occurrence, he fled to 
New Orleans, was arrested there and taken to New York, subso- 
quently locked up in the Dutchess county jail at Poughkeepsie, 
from whence he made his escape to New York, where he was 
secreted a few days, and then left for the South. He left for Cali- 
fornia when the fever broke out, where he remained until banished 
by the Vigilance Committee. He was a desperate character, and 
met a terrible death. 


». 
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Passenger Facirities.—There are 800 omnibuses running 
in London, 595 of them being owned by asingle French company. 


>» 


SPLINTERS. 


.+++ The idea that pallor and fragility must accompany gen- 
tility, is the vulgar mistake of the parvenue. 
--.. Josiah Bradlee, the oldest living Boston merchant, con- 
templates retiring from business in February. 
. The Chicago Daily Union says business is most prosper- 
ous where the “ boiler of confidence has a full head of steam.” 
..+.. The “Herald,” of New York, claims that the present 
population of that extensive village is 770,000. 
-+++ Beware of fellows who come into your houses under pre- 
tence of selling you polish for silver ware, about this time. 
.++» The Treasury Department judges from certain data that 
prosperity is returning, and opposes any change in the tariff. 
-.. In the death of Mr. Joshua Magoun, the ship-builder, the 
community has sustained a very heavy loss. 
-.. The French speculators have lately made $180 a head on 
Coolies shipped to Havana as laborers. 
..+. Wm. W. Clapp, Esq., father of the proprietor and editor 
of the Evening Gazette, lately celebrated his golden wedding. 
-. B. P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington) was very successful 
during his recent lecturing tour in the great and hospitable West. 
.... Half million quarters of wheat and a million of Indian 
corn came down the Danube in 1857. 
+++. The merchants of New York have made admirable arrange- 
ments for keeping their harbor free from ice this winter. 
. Asheet, entitled the “Brown Paper,” is issued by the 
students of Brown University. It is filled with college matter: 
... A foreign writer says there is no reality in the alleged 
reduction of the troops of Russia, Austria and France. 
. It is said in Montreal prints that Ottowa is to be made the 
legislative capital of Canada. 
... The Iowa Methodist Conference lately passed strong reso- 
lutions against the use of tobacco by Christians. 
. On the “ Boscobel” estate in Stafford county, Va., a pear 
tree has produced two ripe crops this year. 
. Above twenty miles from Bangor, Me., a pack of hungry 
wolves lately chased the driver ot a mail-wagon. 
..+. Stephen H. Branch, late a member of the New York Com- 
mon Council, has petitioned to be received into the almshouse. 
+++. N. P. Willis says that fresh water has tasted strong of 
sinners ever since the universal deluge ! 
.+.. Schiller, the German poet, tells us that within our own 
bosoms are the stars of our destiny. 
. Mrs. Howe, the authoress of the “ World’s Own,” is said 


to be engaged on a new play for Edwin Booth. 


STREET LOUNGING. 
We confess to a love for street lounging. We are willing to 
admit that, in the language of the boarding-school, we consider it 


| ¥nice.” We are not disposed to censure the feminine spinners 


of street-yarn, so denounced by the very vinegar-faced dames who 
themselves like nothing better in the world than to tramp the side- 
walk, spectacles on nose, spying and prying into, every face they 
meet. If the “ proper study of mankind is man,” where will you 
find human nature displayed to better advantage than out of 
doors? People are pretty much the same at their firesides, or at 
parties, that is, to casual visitors ; but in the streets they give more 
indication of character. Young Silky in the drawing-room is a 
pattern young man, a little too puritanical and reserved perhaps, 
but then he is under the eye of a serious grandmother, from whom 
he has expectations. But young Silky in the street may be seen 
consulting the play-bills, and the posters announcing “trials of 
speed,”’ and we have seen him suddenly disappear from the side- 
walk into a building from which emanated sounds very like the 
click of billiard-balls or the cry of “zwei lager!” 

Araminta, under the wing of her mama and the blue specta- 
cles of her precise papa, “ playing wall-flower”’ in the shadow of 
brocade drapery, is another guess sort of personage, from Ara- 
minta with a bevy of her school companions on the sidewalk. 
We love for our part to hear their bird-like babble—that musical 
ramage—as they sweep the crown of the causeway with their ex- 
panded moire and crowd us male bipeds off the curbstone, with a 
pretty unconscious audacity that renders the destruction of your 
patent leathers no sacrifice at all. Young Fitzspoon, who sighs 
respectfully at the feet of Araminta, with the sanction of her 
parents—we should have said within a few feet of her—is charmed 
with the delicacy of her organization. At the dinner-table he has 
seen her soup removed untasted, and the chicken-wing laid before 
her just efleuré by her knife and fork. Fitzspoon has some ro- 
mantic visions of remote housekeeping, and he has calculated that 
Araminta, converted into Mrs. Fitzspoon, might be supported at 
about the expense of a canary bird. Poor young man! You are 
blinded by love—and why should we, grim ogre of the sidewalk, 
tell what the plate glass of the confectioner’s window has betrayed 
to our ken? Nor have we seen only “through a glass, darkly.” 
We have eaten ices within a few feet of Araminta when she— 
well! if oysters, beefsteak, toast, coffee, pies and cakes are air, 
then Araminta is a chameleon. She dresses plainly now—but if 
you could see the many pauses she makes in Washington Street, 
the beaux yeux she fixes on sable and mink, and silk and satin, 
and diamond parures and plumes, and all the tempting gauds of 
fashion, you might be sure that, the empire of the purse once 
given her, no bird of paradise ever flaunted such gorgeous plum- 
age as that in which she would deck herself. 

These are the revelations of the street—and there are others. 
You fancy that Helen has broken with Claude forever, and you 
pity the young man whose folly has caused the severance. Her 
parents are rejoiced, for Claude was rather too fast, and old Hunx, 
who is supposed tebe rather richer than George Peabody, is a 
more eligible match. But what couple is that gently gliding along 
engaged in earnest conversation? Ah! poor old Hunx! if you 
would leave your ledger for awhile you would avoid a cruel disap- 
pointment, for hearts of sixty may be broken by jilts of sixteen, 
though hardened by avarice and age combined. 


> 


THE FUTURE OF ASIA. 

Some months ago the “Friend of India,” in a very able paper, 
made some predictions with regard to the destiny of the Asiatic 
races, which the consequences of the Bengal mutiny are likely to 
verify. The conclusions of the article referred to are well worthy 
placing on record: “ All history shows that indigenous Asiatic 
races require the direction of a dominant class. Industrious, hardy, 
and with many of the qualities essential in the development of 
civilization, they seem to lack social force. India was in the days 
of Aurungzebe what she was in the days of Ram. China is now 
what she was a thousand years ago. The Greek rayahs of Tur- 
key are what the Greek peasants were in the days of Cantacuzeer. 
Their numbers do not materially change. They do not advance, 
and need the directing force of a progressive race. It remains but 
to speculate on the races to whom this high function must be as- 
signed. They must be Europeans, for Europeans alone have ac- 
quired the necessary superiority in arms. Of Europeans, the 
English and Russians alone display capacity for the permanent 
administration of subject people. It is to their hands that we be- 
lieve Asia is to be entrusted. The advance of Russia will be 
checked by no humanity and few: scruples. That of England 
may, but she obeys the irresistible impulse the more thoroughly 
for her occasional recoil. Year by year the two powers close in 
towards each other; and if the future may be predicted from the 
experience of the past, another century will see this quarter of the 
globe governed from London, Washington, and St. Petersburg.” 


4 


A Yanxer ApvertisementT.—A down-caster advertises tor a 
wife in the following manner: “Any gal what’s got a cow, a 
good feather bed with comfortable fixins, five hundred dollars in 
the hard pewter; one that’s had the meazles and understands 
tendin’ children, can find a customer for life, by writin’ a small 
billy dux, addressed to Q. Z., and stickin’ it in a crack of Uncle 
Ebenezer’s barn, back side, joinin’ the hogpen.” 


+ 


Brinp1n@.—Binding in all its varieties is done at this office and 
at the lowest rates. Music, engravings, pamphlets, magazines, 
newspapers, and the like are received, neatly bound, and returned 
in one week. 


FICTITIOUS NAMES. 

For the interest of morality, we have sometimes regretted that 
modern writers of fiction have dropped the fashion of old English 
authors, of assigning names to their personages describing their 
natures. In John Bunyan’s immortal allegory we have each char- 
acter so ticketed that is it almost unnecessary to “inquire within.” 
In the mazes of a skilfully-woven modern romance, the turpitude 
of Fitz-Mortimer is sometimes blinked out of sight, but Mr. Badchild 
could never so deceive us. For a few pages, the miserly nature of 
Eustace, the banker, might escape us, but call him Lovegold, and 
his delinquences would be constantly before us. Our ancestors 
painted with a broad and full pencil—there was a hearty ‘slap-dash 
about their perrormances. The Evil Spirit comes to us in more 
than one modern French romance, but he appears exquisitely 
dressed, his fingers tightened in cream-colored kids, and his cloven 
foot hid in varnished leathers. But an old English story-teller, in 
the same spirit that animated Hogarth and Bewick, did not so 
mince matters—his “Auld Clootie” clattered on the stage with all 
the traditional “properties ”’—horns, hoofs, caudal appendage and 
pitch-fork. What we have gained in refinement, we have lost in 
candor, sincerity, downright plain-speaking. There was no pro- 
blematic writing in the last century. 


PROCESSION OF AN EAST INDIAN RAJAH. 

The brillant picture on the last page exhibits a pageant which 
will soon belong to the past alone, for the power of the native 
princes of India is fast crumbling away before the rapid and sure 
advances of the Anglo-Saxon race. Itis time that Oriental despot- 
ism—hopeless for the masses—should be consigned to the shadows 
of the past. But to the scene before us. Its complete Orientalism 
must delight every beholder. The figures, the costumes, the arms, 
the animals, even the trees are peculiar to the East. The central 
figure is the rajah, seated within a howdah on an elephantof the 
largest size. Splendid horsemen, picked warriors completely 
armed, ride before and beside him, while spearmen and musketeers 
are thrown out as flankers to clear @ broad sweep for his triumphal 
march. In the foreground are the sick and halt, paupers and beg- 
gars, all looking towards the rajah as the sun of theirsystem. The 
scene is an epitome of Orientalism; on the one hand unbridled 
luxury and despotic power; on the other, sordid misery and ser- 
vile helplessness. Yet over all bends a cloudless sky, and nature, 
kinder than man, decorates the scene with her most liberal gift of 
wood, water and flowers. 


Lapy Franxuty’s Arctic tavorable 
intelligence has reached England from Captain McClintock, com- 
mander of this, the last, expedition in search of Sir John Frank- 
lin. The ship was found to answer admirably ; all were well, and 
in hope. 

A Prizze.—The Academy of Fine Arts at Milan have offered a 
prize of 60,000 liyres for the best model of a statue of Leonardo di 
Vinci, to be erected through the munificence of the emperor ot 
Austria. 


+ 
+ 


SuccressruL.—Subscriptions to the Cosmopolitan Art Asso- 
ciation have been pouring in at the rate of five hundred a day. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Benjamin H. Hoyt to Miss Julia D. 
Varney ; by Rev. Mr. Kirk, Mr. Sidney Squiers to Miss Sophronia C. Franklin ; 
by Rev. Mr. Gaylord, Mr. Peter Holmes to Mrs. Sarah Reed; by Rev. Mr. 
Frost, Mr. Edward N. Robbins to Miss Angelina Tuttle; by Rev. Dr. Neale, 
Mr. Franklin J. Folsom to Miss Mary E Jordan; by Rev. Mr. Dadmun, Mr. 
C. M. Thomas to Miss Mary J. Smith; by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Harvey i. 
Hart to Miss Sophia Moore; by Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Calvin Barrett to Miss 
Lucy A. Higgins.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Lawrie, Mr. Charles Curtis to 
Miss Lorana K. Burrill.—At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. Herrick, Mr. James F. 
Almy to Miss Lorana N. Bigelow, all of Salem.—At Medford, by Rev. Mr. Bra- 
man, Mr. Augustus F. Sherwood to Miss Emily M. Lockwood, both of Mans- 
field. At Danvers, by Rev. Mr. Fletcher, Mr. La Prelate Il. Turner to Miss 
Emily E. Henderson.—At Methuen, by Rev. Mr. ae Mr. Moses Merrill, 
of Cambridge, to Miss Sarah A. White.—At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, 
Mr. Cyrus Talbot to Miss Lucy A. Bangs.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Dutton, Mr. 
Martin A. Andrews to Miss Mary A. Smith, of Andover.—At Dighton, by Rev. 
Mr. Brooks, Mr. Albert Briggs to Miss Sarah J. Simpson.—At Plympton, by 
Rev. Mr. Ballard, Mr. Henry Seymour to Miss Mary Bartlett.—At Northamp- 
ton, by Rev. Mr. "Hall, Mr. Samuel W. Lee to Mrs. Mary P. Field, of Conway. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Azro Turner, 50; Mr. Joseph A. : Rides: of St. John, x. B., 
62; Mrs. Clara H. Estes, 24.—At Charlestown, Mr. Joshua Magoun, 61. —at 
Chelsea, Capt. Isaiah M. <1 ——- Roxbury, Mr. Benjamin J Beal, 28. 
—At Dorchester, Miss Mary J. Sa haa .—At Watertown, Mr. Levi Thaxter, 
78.—At Woburn, Mr. Alonzo W: 28.—At Salem, Mrs. Hannah B. Peele, 
89.—At Marblehead, Mr. Joseph Smith, 90.—At Gloucester, Mre. Sarah Dane, 
82.—At Randolph, Mrs. Mary Ann Howard, 29.—At Newburyport, Mr. Dudiey 
Hardy, 85.—At Worcester, Mr. James Barber, 98.—At Brookfield, Mrs. Caro- 
line Bartlett, 46.—At Winchendon, Mrs. Polly Cutter, 92.—At Concord, Mrs. 
Lucy Potter, 98.—At Taunton, Mrs. Martha Sawin, 83.—At New Bedford, 
Mrs. Sarah Ann Dennis, 47. =a Leverett, Mr. Cephas Hobart, 22.—At Spriog: 
field, Mr. James Burgess, 52.—At Orleans, Mr. Daniel Cummings, 

South Hadley, Mr. Asahel Brewster, 81.—At Williamstown, Mrs. Ruth Renja- 
min, 87.—At Plymouth, Mr. William W. Morton, 70. —At Lancaster, Mrs. 
Lucy Wilder, 87.—At Leicester, Mrs. Mary W. Knight, 84 .—At Phillipston, 
Mr. Moses Banefoft, 71.—At t Belchertown, Widow Betsey Bugbce, 82.—At Aga- 
wam, Mr. William Pierce, 77.—At Wales, Mrs. Persis Weld, 87.—At Dighton, 
Mrs. Hannah Francis, 74.—At Dartmouth, Mrs. Sarah Russell, 75.—At North- 
ampton, Mrs. Eunice ‘Strong. 82.—At Nantucket, Mrs. Mary Barnard, 71. 
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- is armed with a cruel scythe. under which successively fall all generations. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ROBESPIERRE. 
An Imaginary Address to the Tyrant during the “‘ Reign of Terror.” 


BY WILLE E. PABOR. 


Put your hand upon your heart, and, as man should face a man, 
Look us Frenchmen fairly in the face, and tell us how you can, 
When you have the power of blessing, in its place bestow a ban! 


By the faith that nevor falters, be the trial what it may ; 
By the fame that crowns the victor in the battle of to-day ; 
By the hope that cheers the pilgrim as he treads his weary way; 


By the quiet of the battle-field, when all the work is done; 
By the record of the ages, where Humanity has won, 
We command you to relinquish what your hands have just begun. 


We bid you lay aside the fiail—for even now the floor 
On which your threshing has been done has inches deep of gore: 
And would you have a heavier doom than now lies at your door? 


Have you no midnight vision of a kingly face and pale? 
Hear you no midnight voices, much like a woman’s wail? 
Do they not make you shudder, and make your spirit quail? 


We curse you for your cruel heart, and for each cruel deed, 
By which you made an orphan’s or a widow's heart to bleed; 
By which you even claimed their heads to satisfy your greed. 


We curse you with a nation’s durse—a nation lost in shame ; 
Her Danton’s blood, her countless crimes, her infamy of fame, 
Shall be the scroll by which the world shall curse your perjured name. 


REMEMBRANCE. 
Man hath a weary pilgrimage, 
As through the world he wends ; 
On every stage from youth to age, 
Still discontent attends. 
With heaviness he casts his eye 
Upon the road before, 
And still remembers with a sigh, 
The days that are no more.—Robart SourHer. 


THE FAIR MANTAC. 
© heaven! it is a sight to make 
The heart of the stoutest stoic ache, 
To see a maid so young and fair, 
Decked in the garments of despair, 
Like a statued sorrow, overrun 
With garlands yellowing in the sun.—Wa. B. Reap. 


HALLOWED SPOTS. 
Why should we crave a hallowed spot! 
An altar is in each man’s cot: 
A church in every grove that spreads 
A living roof above our heads.—Worpsworra. 


@ditor’s Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Ad ing into J y, and so wearing away the winter! This is well. 
But winter is not a dreary season either in town or éountry. In the former, 
it is certainly a gay carpival; and in the latter, many of its features are car- 
nivalesque. If you have picture galleries in the city, you have pictures in 
the country, with the hori only b ding nature's exhibition room. In 
speaking of a snow-scene, Wilson Flagg, in his charming book, ‘‘ Studies in 
the Field and Forest,” says:—‘‘ When the early rays of morning penetrate 
these feathery branches, and spread over the white and spotless hills of snow 
® rosy tinge, like the hues that burnish the clouds at sunset, and kindle 
amid the glittering fleece that is wreathed around the branches all the 
changeable colors of the rainbow, we are compelled to exclaim, that the sum- 
mer landscape, with all its verdure and flowery magnificence. was never more 
lovely than this transitory scene of beauty.”...... From New England to 
France is buta slight jump for the pen—and let us hear what the French 
gossips have to whisper in our ear. Here is a letter from Sarah Felix, who 
says that her gifted sister, Rachel, is getting better, and that she hopes to 
play once more. This is indeed good news. What eclat will attend the resus- 
citation of Rachel! Racine and Corncille will still hold a place upon the 
stage, while the brilliant Jewess is their interpreter. .....They are really go- 
ing to tunnel the channel between Dover and Calais. The Hoosac Tunnel 
sinks into insignificance beside the project. It will cost only thirty-five mil- 
lions of dollars—a mere bagatelle!...... Turtles are obtained in abundance in 
Lower California, equal in quality to those of the Gallipagos islands. They 
are taken in nets, fed on fish and seaweed, and then taken to San Francisco, 
where they receive a final fattening, and are changed into most delicious 
soup..... Our announcement that crinoline was to be banished from the 
fashionable world was premature. The French empress has decided against 
flounces, but dares not reduce the circumference of dresses...... Versailles 
has just been placed in communication with Paris by a third railroad, which 
the Parisians style the “ American Railroad.” It is nothing but a horse rail- 
road. ..... Among the foreign deaths we notice that of the Duchess de Ne- 
mours, daughter of the duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha. She was only thirty- 
five. Her death is another severe blow to the Orleans family, already bowed 
beneath the weight of so many sorrows... ... The Springfield Republican says : 
“One of the speakers at the last commencement at Williamstown made the 
statement, that the ‘class were all bachelors with one maniyexception.’ The 
student thus distinguished was married either before or after entering col- 
lege, we are not certain which, and felt himself obliged, in order to establish 
his position as a student, to make known the fact to the president. This was 
done in some fear and trepidation. as he did not know but it might exclude 
him from the privileges of the college. Calling upon President Hopkins, he 
finally made out to utter the words, ‘I am married.—‘ Ah!’ exclaimed the 
doctor, benignantly beaming through his spectacles. This was the whole of 
it. The student proved himself none the worse for his connection, and won 
an appointment...... Le Sage, in his ** Diable Boiteux.” thus describes Death. 
Asmodeus says to Don Cleofas, ‘‘ Look towards the East—see, there he is! A 
vast troop of birds of ill omen fly before him with terror at their head, and 
prociaim his coming by mournful and deadly cries. His indefatigable hand 


On one of his wings are painted war. pestilence, famine, shipwreck, confiagra- 
tions, with the rest of those sad accidents which every instant deliver him up 
afresh prey. On his other wing are to be seen young physicians taking their 
doctor’s degree, in the presence of Death, who gives them the cap, after swear- 
ing them never to practise physic otherwise than it is practised at this time 
In Mrs. Gore's Pin Money.” we are told that poets are odcous 
things; attorneys’ offices, factories for deeds without a name; turnpike- 


sir,” asked a lady at a literary party, the other evening, ‘“‘ what languages do 
you suppose are spoken in heaven?”—‘‘ The dead languages, of course,” re- 
plied a gentleman near her...... “ Hallo, Snooks, what’s the matter with 
you, to-day?”—“ I’ve got the bank fever.”—‘‘ What's that?”—“ Why, one 
empty pocket, and thing in it.” Poor Snooks! he was not 
in an unusual fix...... “My dear, what shall we name our babe?” said Mr. 
Smith to Mrs. Smith, the other day. “‘ Why, huz, I’ve settled on Peter.”— 
“ Peter! I never knew a man with the simple name of Peter who could earn 
his salt!”"—“ Well, then, call him Salt Peter.”...... Let the toast be—dear 
woman!” as the hungry husband said to his wife, who was in a hurry to clear 
off the breakfast table...... Our Paris correspondent writes us, that the win- 
ter aspect of the gay city is as brilliant as ever, notwithstanding tight times 
at the Bourse. There are many strangers in the capital, a large proportion 
being from the north of Europe. The greater’ part of these Germanic and 
Slavonian names are pronounced with great glibness by pretty lips—but then, 
to be sure, it is the season for colds in the head, and more than one Russian 
cognomen sounds like a ‘‘ popular sneeze,” as Dickens says. .....The Misses 
Fox, spiritual rappers, were in Paris at the last accounts; while Mr. Hume 
was at Trieste, suffering from indigestion—a very unspiritual complaint, 
which Byron says, makes us envy the dura ilia messorum......At Brussels a 
very attractive fine art exhibition has been opened, cuvataining 1300 pictures 
by Belgian and foreign artists. ..... There are two kinds of envy. In the base 
mind it degenerates into downright hatred of a superior, with a desire to de- 
prive him of what the envious one cannot possess; while in a noble soul it 
goes no farther than emulation, or a desire to equal or surpass the person in 
question. O, how subtie and almost imperceptible the difference between the 
seed of one’s virtues and vices. ..... There is a clerk who has been in the New 
York post-office forty years. He formerly carried the Southern mail in a bag 
under his arm across the river to Jersey City. The same mail now amounts 
to ten thousand pounds daily...... The Washington Star states, that during 
the late European war, the Russians obtained from our patent-office the in- 
vention of a powerful explosive compound, to be worked by electricity, and 
used it for their infernal machines. Subsequently this government appointed 
a committee to examine it, who were all Mormons; and they, after investigat- 
ing the matter, made no report, but took the invention to Utah, where it is 
now to be put in operation against United States soldiers. Kegs of the com- 
pound will be placed in the route of march, and fired from a distance by elec- 
tricity. The story requires confirmation before it can be believed. .....Hon. 
Charles H. Peaslee and lady have gone to Florida for the winter... ... Mr. Bar- 
thol w, the Iptor, is now on his way to Italy. We are pleased to learn 
that he carries with him large commissions from the citizens of Baltimore, 
Boston, and other cities, and that he now bids fair to reap a rich pecuniary 
reward for his genius. ..... The city and county of San Francisco contain an 
area of forty square miles, or 25,600 acres. The Bulletin boasts that “ this is 
as big as Babylon, and bigger than London.” Sutter's Fort is fast disappear- 
ing from view. No vestige now remains, save one corner of the enclosure in 
which a small adobe house stands. In 1849, this was the great mart of trade, 
where th ds upon th ds of dollars changed hands...... A young 
widow, who edits a paper in a neighboring State, says, “‘ We don’t look quite 
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as well as usual, to-day, on account of the non-arrival of the maiils.”’...... The 
queen of Spain has presented Madame Ristori with a gold crown ornamented 
with precious stones, and a brooch set with brilliants of great value...... The * 


workingmen in the railroad shops at Syracuse have organized themselves into 
a Food Purchasing Association. They send into the country to buy provi- 
sions from the farmers......No woman can be a lady who would wound or 
mortify another. No matter how beautiful, how refined, how cultivated she 
may be, she is, in reality, coarse, and the innate vulgarity of her nature man- 
ifests itself here. Uniformly kind, courteous and polite treatment of all per- 
sons, is one mark of a true woman...... Mr. Samuel Lamprey, of Salisbury, 
has a turkey which has laid one hundred and eighty eggs in one hundred and 
eighty successive days... ... Judge Claggett, of the First Judicial Court in 
Towa, made a rule that lawyers who had cases in court should not leave with- 
out notice. This did not please them. And to put his honor out of counte- 
nance, they would get up, one after another, and say with long faces and 
juvenile accent, ‘‘ Please, thir, may I go out?” His honor bore this as long 
as he could, when he had them all put in jail......A venerable minister, who 
had preached some sixty-seven years in the same place, being asked what was 
the secret of his long life, replied, “ Rise early, live temperately, work hard, 
and keep cheerful.” Another person, who lived to the great age of one hun- 
dred years, said, in reply to the inquiry, “ How he lived so long?” “ I have 
always been kind and obliging, have never quarrelled with any one, have 
eaten and drunk only to satisfy hunger and thirst, and have never been 
Oie.”. .cces Mr. William E. West, who died suddenly in Nashville, Tennessee, 
lately, is said to have been a painter of world-wide reputation, his life having 
been mostly passed in Europe, where he painted the best portrait in existence 
of Lord Byron. .....Mrs. Biscaccianti, the American prima donna, daughter 
of our old acquaintance, Ostinelli, has opened the season at St. Petersburgh, 
im the role of Lucia, with decided success......The celebrated Dr. Watts, 
when laboring under mental hallucination, imagined himself a teapot, and no 
persuasion could induce him to enter a narrow passage, for fear, as he ex- 
pressed it, of knocking off the spout. .....When Brown, the director alike of 
funerals and festivals in New York, was condoled with, one hard winter, on 
account of the infrequency of the parties, he made the memorable answer, 
“ Yes, but we try to make the funerals as cheerful as possible.”’. .....A singu- 
lar marriage lately took place in Wilkes county, North Carolina. A man 
named Liolloway married his step-mother, the second wife—the widow of his 
own father! She had six children, three ef them by his father, and three by 
himself; and having nine children of his own, the couple set up housekeeping 
with fifteen children. .....The society for the relief and employment of the 
poor in New York, lost nearly one half of their fund by the failure of the 
Ohio Life and Trust Company. .....There isa report that the Dowager Em- 
press of Russia has spent £3,000,000 since the death of the czar, or within a 
very short peried.......The free public library in New Bedford was lately 
opened to its citizens. 


THE INDIAN COURT. 


Lord Canning, in a stiff black state dress, stood at the end of 
the room, in front of the chair of state—a native officer standing 
on either side, with what I supposed to be the mace of office. The 
new governor seemed fairly lost amid the blaze of chandeliers, 
whose dazzling brightness, reflected from the prismatic glass, made 
my eyes ache so much, that I lost half the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning. Lady Susan Ramsay, the daughter of Lord Dalhousie, was 
on the right, leading off with all the gayety of youth the first quad- 
rille; her partner, some gallant officer of the Indian army, who 
wore upon his breast the medals of many battles. The daughter 
of the commander-in-chief was in the same set, and received par- 
ticular attention from the elegant aide-de-camp by her side. 
Neither of these young ladies need look for her portrait in the 
“Book of Beauty.” Lady Canning did not dance while I was 
present, but, reclining in courtly style upon the regal chair, re- 
ceived court from her honored lord and the several distinguished 
civilians and military officers present. The formality of her recep- 
tion was freezing, for that aristocratic bow was worse than an 
electric shock. Her dress was of white tulle, over a white satin 
skirt, looped up with red roses, with a head-dress of red velvet and 
pearls—not, in my opinion, elegant, but the blaze of diamonds 
compensated for what was wanting in taste. She still possessed 
the marks of early beauty, but time and the dissipations of her 
exalted position in London have diminished the attractions of 


Choice Niscellany. 


BLOWING FROM. THE GUNS. 


Speaking of the blowing from the guns at Peshawur, an eye- 
witness of the scene says :— Perfect callousness was depicted on 
every European’s face ; a look of grim satisfaction could even be 
seen in the countenances of the gunners serving the guns. But 
far different was the effect on the native portion of the spectators ; 
their black faces * hastly pale, as they gazed breathlessly at 
the awful spectacle. You must know that this is nearly the only 
form in which death has any terrors for a native. If he is hung, 
or shot by musketry, he knows that his friends or relatives will be 
allowed to''claim his body, and will give him the funeral rites re- 
quired by his religion. a Hindoo, that his body will be burned 
with all due ceremonies; and if a Mussulman, his remains 
will be decently interred, as directed in the Koran. But if sen- 
tenced to death in this form, he knows that his body will be blown 
into a thousand pieces, and that it will be altogether impossible for 
his relatives, however devoted to him, to be sure of picking up all 
the fragments of his own particular body; and the thought that 
perhaps a limb of sume one of a different religion to himself 
might possibly be burned or buried with the remainder of his own 
body, is agony tohim. But, notwithstanding this, it is impossible 
for the mutineers’ direst hater not to feel some “oe of admira- 
tion for the way in which they met'their deaths. Nothing in their 
lives became them like the leaving of them. Of the whole forty, 
only two showed any signs of fear, and they were bitterly re- 
proached by the others for so disgracing their race. They cer- 
tainly died like men. After the first ten had been disposed of, the 
next batch, who had been looking on all the time, walked up to 
the guns quite calmly and unfalteringly, and allowed themselves 
to be blindfolded and tied up without moving a muscle, or show- 
ing the slightest signs of fear, or even concern. Whence had 
these men this strength? Their religion, bad as it may be and is 
in all other points, at least befriends them well at the hour of death 
— it teaches them well that great and useful lesson, how to die.”— 
Invalid Russe. 


THE CUNNING OF THE RAVEN. 


In the narrative of the Arctic voyage of Captain McClure, of 
the British Navy, is the following story of the two ravens which 
became domiciliated on board of the Investigator. The raven, it 
appears, is the only bird that willingly braves a Polar winter ; and, 
in the depth of the season, he is seen to flit through the cold and 
sunless atmosphere like an evil spirit, his sullen croak alone break- 
ing the silence of the death-like scene. No one of the crew at- 
tempted to shoot the ravens, and they consequently became very 
bold, as will be seen by the following story :—‘‘ Two ravens now 
established themselves as friends of the family in Mercer Bay, 
living mainly by what little scraps the men might have thrown 
away after meal times. ‘The ship’s dog, however, looked upon 
these as his especial perquisites, and exhibited considerable energy 
in maintaining his rights against the ravens, who nevertheless out- 
witted him in a way which amused every one. Observing that ho 
appeared quite willing to make a mouthful of their own sable 
sons, they used to throw themselves intentionally in his way, just 
as the mess-tins were being cleaned out on the dirt-heap outside 
the ship. The dog would immediately run at them, and they 
would just fly a few yards; the dog then made another run, and 
again they would appear to escape him but by an inch, and so on, 
until they had tempted and provoked him to the shore, a consid- 
erable distance off. Then the ravens would make a direct flight 
for the ship, and had cone done good execution before the 
mortified-looking dog detected the imposition that had been prac- 
tised upon him, and rushed back again.” 


Publications. 


Tus Gotpen Acs or American Oratory. By Epwarp G. Parxar. Boston: 

Whittemore, Niles & Hall. 1857. 12mo. pp. 425. 

A very able essay on the oratory of Congress, the Bar, and the Platform, as 
illustrated by Henry Clay, Daniel Webster and Fisher Ames; by William 
Pinckney and Rufus Choate, and by Edward Everett, Edwin H. Chapin, Henry 
Ward Beecher and Wendell Phillips. The author, though a young man, has 
already won a high reputation, to which this work will materially add. He 

ses remarkable analytical powers and corresponding force of expression, 
and the volume before us isa valuable contribution to American li lo 
We have read this book with much interest, and earnestly commend it. If it 
has a fault, it is that the author is perhaps a little too hearty—too much in 
earnest, and permits himself to speak in too superlativea manner. But we 
had rather he would have fallen into this fault, than to have given us mero 
words, however well and scholarly arranged, without having put his heart into 
what he wrote. The paper on Choate is particularly happy and excellent, 
though there is not a dull in the book. Mr. Parker has made oratory 
his study, and he gives us the ripened fruit of careful research 


Gotpzx Hours ror Goop Campren. Translated from the German, by Cousin 
Fannie. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1858. 
A series of juvenile poems. illustrating a number of colored litho- 


graphs of large size, executed in the finest style of art. It is one of the pretti- 
est gift-books for children we have seen this season. 
Uncie Curroso’s Tates por Yourns Maipsns. Translated from the Ger- 


man of Braun, by Cousin Fannie. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1858. 

These stories are very clever, and very well translated. The illustrative 
colored engravings are really fine—spirited and artistic. The book is bound 
prettily in red and gold, and will be a prize to its juvenile recipients. 


Minsig: or, The Little Woman. A rf Story, by the author of “ Violet.” 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1868. 
The author of “‘ Violet ” has the rare faculty of winning the ear of children, 
and this story is in her happiest vein. It is at once liberally and beautifully 
illustrated. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES AND RECOLLECTIONS DURING A TatrtY-Five Years 

Resipsnce New By Rev. Tazopors Ciapr. Boston: Phillips, 

pson & Co. 1857. 12mo. 

Mr. Clapp, tho a native of New England, was long a resident in the 
southwest, where his powerful preaching was attended with great success. 
His reminiscences are full of interest, and his sketches of foreign travel are 
vivid and impressive. Ic is an earnest, truthful man, and a writer of great 
force and cloquence. We are much mistaken, if his autobiography does not 
meet with an extensive sale. 


War, axp Waat am I! The Confessions of an Inquirer. By James Jackson 

Jarvis. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1857. 12mo. pp. 820. 

A very curious, but very pone ep | psycho) 1 work, in which the gifted 
author, who has won a high name in American literature, commences a course 
of self-examination. The sub-title of this volume is ‘‘ Heart-Experience: or, 
The Education of the Emotions ;” and we are promised, in jon, an 
‘“* Art-Confession: or, The Experience of the Esthetic Culture in Life,” and 
“The Religious Idea: or, The Link between the Present and the Future.” 
Whatever falls from the pen of so deep a thinker, and so vivid a writer, is 
worthy of serious study. 


Lapres’ axp Gentiemen’s Mirror oF Fortune. 
By D. M. Anorit, M. D., and Carounes M. Menserngav. New York: Derby 
& Jackson. 1858. 12mo. pp. 855. . 

A very ingenious sort of game for the social amusement of ladies and gentle- 
men. Questions propounded in a certain way produce appropriate answers, 
selected from the most celebrated poets. Thus the book, apart from its con- 
nection with the plan, is a copious dictionary of poetical quotations. It 
one of the best things of the kind ever issued, and cannot fail to be extensi 


trusts, trusts which trust not; and that tolls are intolerable......‘ Pray, 


youth.— Young America Abroad. 


appreciated. For sale by A. Williams & Co. . 
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Kastty Donz.—There is nota village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at TWO DOLLARS a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Evitorial Melange. 


A list of suspended railroads in the Northern and Western 
States is published, whose total liabilities amount to nearly 
$131,700,000.——— The report of the secretary of the interior says 
that upwards of sixty-one millions in pensions have been paid out 
on account of revolutionary services. The entire quantity of land 
donated for military services is sixty millions of acres——,He 
who oppresses honesty never had any himself—— In the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher’s church at Brooklyn, which is constantly 
thronged, folding iron chairs have been attached to the ends of 
the pews in the church, adding several hundred seste. 111s ordi- 
nary audience is three thousand.— The salary of the governor 
of Georgia has been raised to $4000.—It is estimated that a 
thousand barrels of cod oil are annually brought into the town of 
Beverly by her fishermen. It is sold to the leather curriers. Tho 
present value is about $13 a barrel—— Mrs. Harvey Carlisle was 
killed by a falling tree which she went to the woods to see her 
husband cut down, in Pleasant Dale, Virginia.—— The man who 
has never tried the companionship of a little child, has carelessly 
passed by one of the greatest pleasures of life, as one passes a 
rare flower without plucking it or knowing its value.—— The fore- 
man of a fire company in Chicago has absconded, taking with him 
one thousand dollars of the company’s money.—— Mr. Stimson, 
editor of the New York Day Book, lately died of an organic en- 
largement of the heart. His case was rather a remarkable one, 
and it is a wonder that he survived so long. The Day Book says 
& post mortem examination showed that the heart was enlarged 
three times its natural size, weighing twenty ounces. The walls 
of the left ventricle were nearly an inch thick.—— The mind is 
never right but when it is at peace within itself, and independent 
of anything abroad.—— Nearly five hundred weapons of a great 
variety of descriptions, have been seized by the police authorities 
of Washington during the past year, and are now in the custody 
of Mayor Magruder.—— The European sovereigns are adopting 
measures to check the large emigration to America.—— William 
Kilfillen has been arrested in Cincinnati for attempting to roast a 
man named Adam Shaffer, a short time since, by putting him 
over the fire in the forge of a blacksmith’s shop.—— The woman 
who reigns the queen of the ball-room, seldom graces as well the 
more common scenes of life.—— Furs to the amount of $180,000 
have been exported from Minnesota the past year, being an in- 
crease of $3000 over that of 1856. The fur trade is an item 
of considerable importance to that territory, and is continually 
increasing —— Among the relatives left by Mr. Wolfe, who re- 
cently itted suicide in Washington county, Va., is his father, 
one hundred and five years old.—— The Bridgeport Farmer is 
informed that General Tom Thumb, who is in France, is danger- 
ously ill, and not expected to live—— Another saint has just 
been added to the Italian calendar. About the first of November 
an unmarried young woman, named Christini Mazzola, died in 
the parish of Jesu Vecchio, Naples, who had for nine years tasted 
no other fod than the consecrated wafer, which she partook of 
daily at the communion.—— Major Warburton, who, in a fit of 
insanity produced by bodily pain, committed suicide in England, 
had a few days before delivered a lecture on “ Heroism.” Tho 
president has recognized Ernst Carl Angelrodt as consul-general 
of Saxony for the States and Territories west of the Mississippi, 
including Louisiana, to reside at St. Louis.—— Queen Victoria is 
the first sovereign of England that has visited Cherbourg since 
the time that Normandy belonged to Great Britain. Tho last 
English monarch seen under the walls of Cherbourg, was Henry 
V., in 1420.—— It is said that various Indian tribes have offered 
their services to the federal government, to assist in the war 
against the Mormons. The Snake Indians have offered nine 
hundred warriors for this purpose. 


» 
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A PLAIN-SPOKEN A1pe.—Rapp and Savary were aides-de-camp 
to Dessaix, adopted by Bonaparte on the field of Marengo. The 
latter soon made progress by his suppleness; the former was a 
blunt Alsatian, and became neither duke nor marshal. He once 
ushered a dark-looking Corsican to the presence of Bonaparte, 
and took care to hold the door open whilst the interview lasted. 
When questioned by Bonaparte why he did this, “ Because,” re- 
plied Rapp, “I don’t put much trust in your Corsicans.”’ 


+ > 


Very perinits.—An old lady was asked what she thought of 
one of her neighbors of the name of Jones, and with a knowing 
wink, replied: “Why, I don’t like to say anything about my 
neighbors ; but as to Mr. Jones, sometimes I think, and then again 
I don’t know, but after allgf rather guess he’ll turn out to be a 
good deal such a sort of a man as I take him to be.” 

Cuttivatep Women.—Shoridan said, beautifully: ‘ Women 
govern us; let us render them perfect; the more they are enlight- 
ened, so much the more shall we be. On the cultivation of the 
mind of women depends the wisdom of men. It is by women 
that nature writes on the hearts of men.” 

A Cartman’s Loeio.—“‘ Why do you drive such a pitiful- 
looking careass as that? Why don’t you put a heavier coat of 
flesh on him?” “A heavier coat of flesh! By the powers, the 
poor creature can hardly carry what little there is on him now!” 


GAapside Gatherings. 


The canal extension in Lewiston, Maine, in completed. The 
expense has been $32,000. 

John Coleman, who committed suicide at Westerly, R. I., had 
been but a few weeks married to a wife thirteen years old. 


Sugar is said to be selling now in the Louisiana market at 4 1-2 
cents per pound, and molasses at from 28 to 30 cents per gallon. 

Daniel and Solomon Lockburn, convicted of mail robbery at 
Chicago, have been sentenced to ten years imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. 

At a sale of Genin’s furs, elegant mink sets, lately costing $150, 
went at $80 ; $400 sable sets sold at $200 and $150, and other 
furs in proportion. 

Gov. Chase of Ohio has bought for $14,000 a beautiful resi- 
dence at Cincinnati. As the governor is a bachelor, this move- 
ment is rather ominous. 

The everlasting Florida war still forms a very serious item of 
national expenses ; 2000 men are about to take the field for a win- 
ter campeign, in vido: tu huut “ Billy Bowlegs.” 

George Mc Whorton, principal of the first ward school in Mil- 
waukee, has obtained a verdict for $10,000 damages against the 
city for injuries sustained by falling off a bank in an unfinished 
street. 

Brayman, the Chicago editor, who was sent to prison at Alton, 
IIL, for stealing letters from the post-office, is engaged in teaching 
some fifty or sixty fellow-prisoners, most of them old men who 
are too infirm to labor. 

Commander Davis has sent the navy department complete sur- 
veys of Baker’s and Jarvis Islands, with full reports in to 
the alleged guano deposits, fully confirming Commodere Marvin’s 
original statement, and showing them to be utterly valueless. 


In Cincinnati, thirteen of the young lady teachers in the public 
schools—as appears from a report of a very special committee ap- 
pointed to examine minutely into the mysteries of the interesting 
subject—have lately resigned in consequence of approaching mat- 
rimonial alliances. 

A large factory, intended to be used for consolidating milk, has 
been erected for a New York firm on the farm at Stanfordville, 
Dutchess county. Mr. Borden, the inventor of this process, has 
established a condenser in Litchfield county, Conn., capable of 
reducing five thousand quarts per day. 


A large golden eagle, measuring seven fect and four inches 
from tip to tip, and three feet from his feet to his peak, was killed 
by Mr. Green A. Rader, near Lewisburg, Va., lately. The mon- 
ster oa we. attempting to steal one of Mr. R’s turkeys when he 
was killed. 


Very true was the remark of Camden that though he would not 
say that the English language was sacred as the Hebrew or as 
learned as the Greek, yet it was as fluent as the Latin, as courte- 
ous as the Spanish, as courtlike as the French, and as amorous as 
the Italian. 

The receipts of wheat in one week in the city of Chicago ex- 
ceed one million of bushels. Since the first of October, $100,000 
have been paid out per day for the purchase of grain inzthat mar- 
ket. There have been ship from Chicago, by lake, since last 
May, cight and one half million bushels of wheat. 

Charles R. Deming has been arrested in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
charged with nmap J money letters from the post-office. He 
was in the employ of the Sentinel newspaper, and had a key to 
the Sentinel’s letter box. Decoy letters were used to catch him. 
For want of $3000 bail he was committed to prison. 


The Hartford Press, for the benefit of its lady readers, repro- 
duces an agreement signed by one hundred of “ the first ladies in 
Hartford,” pledging themselves to a strict economy in dress and 
living, and agreeing not to purchase any expensive articles of ap- 
parel. They were ford ladies of 1776, and not 1858. 


Nearly all the English clergymen living between two and three 
hundred years ago, wore the moustache. #Among them were the 
well known names of George Herbert, Robert Herrick, Jeremy 
Taylor, Thomas Fuller, Robert South, John Knox, John Bun- 
ia Wickliffe, Cardinal Pole, Abp. Cranmer, Bishops Ridley, 

imer, Jewel, Skip, Day, Abp. Laud, and a host of others. 


Grassho have made their appearance in myriads in West- 
ern Tem As the date of the last advices from. San Antonio, 
they were devouring all the vegetables before them in that vicin- 
age. ee San Marcos, they destroyed a rye field in 
two hours. ‘The Austin Intelligencer says that these “locusts,” 
as he styles them, made their appearance in that region two years 
ago. 

Near Edith, S. C., a crop was lately garnered of four acres of 
sunflowers. The seed is to be used for oil and to feed cattle and 
poultry, as in the south of France; but the chief object is to ob- 
tain the fibre of the stalk for paper-making. If the cultivation 
succeeds, it is expected to divas abundant materials for fine 
writing and printing paper, as well as fine and coarse for paper- 
hangings. 

According to a letter from Madame Ida Pfeiffer, dated Tana- 
nariva, (Madagascar), June 23, the well-known traveller was very 
happy there, and highly content with her reception. On the day 
previous to her writing, she had been summoned to court to play 
on the piano, which she had done with so much success that the 

ueen sent her a quantity of fowl and eggs as a mark of her satis- 
action. 

Ten months , youth of but seventeen autumns came to 
St. Louis from Muscatine, Iowa, and became enamored of a nice 
young lady, the cherished daughter of highly respected parents, 
living on Fifteenth Street. Briefly, he won her, and they were 
married, and lived happily till the other day, when the father of 
the youthful husband arrived from Muscatine, and took his son 
home “to learn a trade!” 


Two prisoners, Bob Augustin and Duncan Bar, lately made 
their escape from Galveston jail. The fugitives had assiduously 
cultivated the acquaintance of the jailor in charge, and acquiring 
his confidence, one day prevailed upon him to allow them the 
pleasure of a walk, in his company, in the passages of the jail 
outside of the dungeon. He consented, but they adroitly changed 
places with him, locking him up, and then taking French leave 
themselves. 

Coal has been discovered in the Two Rock Valley, California, 
seven miles from Petaluma. Three different samples of the coal 
have been taken out—one from each vein. That from the first 
vein, which was struck at a depth of about twenty feet, is of a 
hard, slaty appearance, and ignites with great difficulty. That 
from the second vein, some twenty-six feet from the surface, is of 
excellent quality, and readily ignites by being placed in contact 
with the blaze of a candle. That of the third vein is equal in 
quality to the celebrated Lehigh coal of Pennsylvania. The third 
vein in thirty-seven feet from the surface. 


Foreign ttems. 


The Czar is reported to have amnestied forty Polish refugees. 


nn are said to be thirty thousand pianoforte teachers in 
aris. 


The pestilence at Lisbon isyat abating. One of the latest 
victims was the Marquis de Aller, an attaché of the Spanish 
Embassy. 


The Russian government have forbidden the taking of whales 
within the range of their Asiatic possessions, and have sent war- 
vessels to protect the grounds. 

Flax appears to be going out of cultivation in Scotland. There 
were 2723 acres under crop in 1853, and only 1534 acres this year. 
Thirteen counties have not grown it at all. 

Miss White, accused of being a confederate of Mazzini, has 
been set at liberty in Sardinia, on the condition that she would 
leave the country within five days. 

At Berlin, a monster concert lately took — where the per- 
formers consisted of twenty-four mili ds. The receipts 
were more than seven thousand Prussian dollars. 

Nothing has been heard of Nana Sahib for some time past. It 
is supposed that he is at the head of the rebels in Oude. On the 
2d ult., the governor-general issued a proclamation in several 
languages, offering a reward of 50,000 rupees ($25,000) for the 
—_— of “Sreemunt Dhoondoo Punt, Nana Sahib, of 

ittoor.’ 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Love, which is yo, — in the life of men, is the 
entire history of women.— Mme. de Stael. 

.-.. Grant graciously what you_cannot refuse safely, and con- 
ciliate those you cannot conquer. fo 

.... [hate to see a thing done by halves; if it be right, do it 
boldly ; if it be wrong, leave it undone.— Gilpin. 

.... Nothing is less in our power than the heart, and far from 
commanding it, we are forced to obey it.— Heloise. 

.++. Love, for men, is not a sentiment—it is an idea; as soon 

their idea is stale, love dies.—Mme. Emile de Girardin. 

+... Women do not know how to disguise their faults only ; 
they go further—they even disguise their virtues.— iron. 


.... Every desire is a viper in a bosom, who, while he was 
chill, was harmless ; but when warmth gave him strength, exerted 
it in poison.—Johnson. 

-+.. Great souls attract calamity as mountains the thunder- 
cloud ; but while the storm bursts upon them, they are the protec- 
tion of the plain beneath.—Jean Paul. 

.++. None are so seldom found alone, and are so soon tired of 
their own company, as those coxcombs who are on the best terms 
with themselves.—Lacon. 

-++. The more believers love God, the more they love one 
another ; as the lines of a circle, the nearer they come to the cen- 
tre, the nearer they come to each other.— Charnock. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why is a chicken-pie like a gunsmith’s store? Because it con- 
tains fowl-in-pieces. 

An Irishman, in speaking of a relative who was hanged, says he 
died during a tight-rope performance. 

A Philadelphia paper recently inserted the following advertise- 
ment :—‘‘ Wanted, at this office, two devils, of good moral char- 
acter.” 

A favorite mode of introduction in Brazil is said to be, “ This 
is my friend; if he steals anything from you, I am responsible 
for it.” 

Would it be proper, in speaking of a gun-ship with only one 
sailor and her guns aboard, to say that she was laden with a Salt 
and Battery? 

At London, recently, a little Dutch woman was arrested for 
having her petticoats lined with smuggled tobacco. A new kind 
of crinoline, that, but good for puffing out. 

“Mr. Smith, don’t you think Mr. Skeesicks is a young man of 
parts?” ‘Decidedly so, Miss Brown; he is part numbskull, and 
part knave, and part fool!” 

The Irish shopkeeper, who was lately cheated by an old woman 
stealing a jar of whiskey, and leaving a jar of water in its place, 
described her as speaking a strange dialect, neither Irish nor Eng- 
lish. A punster said, he had reason to complain of the jargon. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah hold word’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(C> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(>> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


super royal pages. 

ion It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries, mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

I> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not ore 
vulgar word or line. 

(7 It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

0G Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate e taste for all that is 

and beautiful in humanity. 

(> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(™ Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, ita object being 
to make home happy. 

0 It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 

TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


y be 
Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. [(7~ Sample copies sent when desired. 
ublished very Saturday M. M. BALLOU 
e .M. 
” No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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[For description, see page 29. 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE GRAND PROCESSION OF AN EAST INDIAN RAJAH. 
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